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DO YOU KNOW? 


THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at least 
some one book of Holy Scripture, has been 
published or circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 630 different languages. 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are sold 
at prices which the poor can afford to pay, so 
that everyone, at home and abroad, may be 
able to purchase at least a Gospel. 


THAT the foreign mission which you support 
draws on the Bible Society for nearly all the 
Scriptures it uses, and obtains them free of 
expense to itself. 


THAT out of every £1 expended by the Bible 
Society in producing and circulating the Scrip- 
tures, only about 8/- comes back to it as the 
proceeds of sales. 

THAT friends and lovers of the Bible should 
support the Society to-day more generously than 
ever—now that all its expenses have so heavily 
increased, and its immense popular editions are 
costing two or three times as much to produce 
as they did before the war. , 


THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, ‘ 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), hat 





W. E. HURCOMB’S 


A fortnight ago one of my travelling representatives put a 
picture in the car of a pleasant-looking gentleman painted by 
Gainsborough to the order of Mr. Whitbread, the founder of 
the famous brewery in the City of London. How curious, too, 
that last month I was writing of Inns. I believe Whitbreads 
advertise with pictures of “Inns” both winter and summer 
seasons. It may be that the old-established firm (1742) will, in 


due time, have pictures of “ Autumn and Spring.” 
The picture sold last Tuesday, 15/7/30, for £400. 





Portrait by Gainsborough, 


T recently brought away in the car a couple of “ Van Goyens,” 
which also sold last Tuesday for £620. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 








“A BREAK 


that mends many lives 

MAXY POOR WORKING t ine ge ong 

x ~ sy: anc children a 

MOTHERS and_ ailing fortnight’s holiday. 
children have literally been 


$1 ] Q) wo send a 
revitalised by a holiday at the =2°U poor mother 


and baby 


CHURCH ARMY FRESH away for one week. 
AIR HOMES. Away from 











.. Alternatively, would you 
the many hardships of slum life 
they rest in bright happy sur- 
roundings, recuperating in the 
pure air. 
To a slum mother, wearied by 
the ceaseless struggles to make 
ends meet, it is a wonderful 
carefree time, especially when 
her children can enjoy it too. 


CHURCH 


like to finance one of 
these outings at a cost 
of about £10— 


A DAY OUT for Blind 
Girls, Old Women Match 
Sellers, Old Age Pen- 
sioners, Lodging House 
Women. 


Cheques crossed “ Bar- 
clays a/c Church Army,” 
to Preb. ant 55 
Bryanston . 


ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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Corner of one 


of the Labora- 


tones in 
Research 
stitute, 


the 
In 


Unswerving in its single aim 
and purpose for over 70 years. 


Since 1851 The Cancer Hospital, 
Fulham Road, London, $.W.3,has 
pursued its single objective : the 
Conquest of Cancer—an immense 
task. But, recognising that victory 
can never be achieved by sudden 
enthusiasms — short-lived ; that 
there is no royal road to solid 
achievement in this field, The 
Cancer Hospital has applied itself 
to the methodical and scientific in- 
vestigation of the causes of Cancer ; 
and the results of its invaluable 
research work are placed at the 
disposal of the medical practitioners 
of the world. 


























Whilst carrying on this work 
of study and research, The Can- 
cer Hospital is contributing to the 
alleviation of suffering. It is well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are 
admitted free without letters or 
payment. In addition to the ac- 
commodation for operable cases in 
the early stages of the disease,a cer- 
tain number of beds are provided 
for inoperable and advanced cases 
who may remain for life. 

The Cancer Hospital needs 
£150,000—now. Not because 


money alone can find the cause of Cancer—only patient and highly specialised research 
work, laboratory and clinical, going on side by side can ever hope to achieve that—but 
because the need for a new Radiological Block and other extensions has become 
imperative. 80 beds will be added to the Hospital’s inpatient accommodation which 
will include provision for patients who can contribute towards their cost. When 
the new buildings are completed The Cancer Hospital (Free) will be the largest in 


the country, if not in the world. 


Please contribute to-day. Cheques, crossed Coutts & Co.,should be sent to The Secretary 


Che Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440. Strand. 


( FREE ) 


LONDON, S.W.3 


J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN. Secretary 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 


To those henewstent persons who kindly desire to become Benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following Form of Legacy is respectfully 
recommended : 
“T give and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road. London, the sum of (free 


of Legacy Duty). to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution. 
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The 
National 
Godfather 


5 je act as the common god- 
father to all needy and 
neglected children, to intercede 
whenever necessary on their 
behalf and thereby secure for 
them happiness, care, and love, 
is the important national work 
to which 


NSP.C.C. 


alone is wholly devoted. 
endurable life for every a 
in the land”’ is the aim of this 


45-year old Society. Will 
you help ? 


happier lives through 
its help last year. 
Have you ever helped ? 
WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, Director, 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, or. = 





Leicester Square, London, W.C 





HOLIDAYS 


When planning your own Summer 


Holiday, please set aside 41 or more 
to give one or more Poor Central 
London Children a fortnight’s holiday 
in the Country, and send it to the 


CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR MISSION 
75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1. 





The Marquess of Northampton. 
Jar. 


President: 
Treasurer: Ralph C. Hazell, Esq. 








<“E.C. 1 °——_—_ 


that district of towering warehouses, cease- 
Jess noise and turmoil; that overcrowded 
district in the centre of the Metropolis, is an 
area where poverty abounds and where many 


Tired Mothers and their Children 
Sore need of a Holiday. 


Will you, please, by a generous gift, help 
us to send someone to the country or the 
seaside for two glorious weeks this 
summer? 

KINDLY POST YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TO WILLIAM WILKES, SECRETARY, 


Field Lane Institution 
(FOUNDED 1841) 
Vine St., Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 1, 





BQO 


w AND WHERE YOU AN a 
ELp 


107, 172children found 





SPECTATOR readers are invited 
“2 


appear below 


Wore et, 





£ 


"UMMC 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Will you send them 
HALF-A-CROWN 
to feed the Children ? 


IITA 









PLEASE HELP HER UP 
A RUNG OR TWO. 


= Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making thei 
= Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crown 
= to help feed their family of 8,000 boy 
nd girls—the largest family in the world 
t equals atown. Think of supporting a town 





You always send to the 





Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 
Half-Crowns Required 


Children’s Food. 





for the 


= Che ques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo’s 


22 NIL 


Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be 

addressed to Dr, Barnardo’s _ Homes, 

22 Barnardo House, "9 Causeway, 
London, EB. 


eri IMINO UL _— AMUN 


RRQ 


’ 


2 to remember the urgent claims of Swemonenenencnew: 





the institutions whose appeals 


THE. 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


Will you help the Trustees 
erect a much-needed Admini- 
strative Block at Portsmouth 
in memory of Dame Sophia 


G. Wintz? 


The need is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 
our Sailors all over the World. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 











ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our racc. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W. 9. 








MRS. PRICE HUGHES 





APPEALS TO YOU. 





COUNTRY 





This year 
the need is 
very great. 


received 


by 














WEST LONDON 
HOLIDAY FUND 


has for more than 40 years been a source of blessing to 
thousands of hard-working men and women, worn mothers, 
convalescents and little children. 

give to such the sight of the country and the sea? 


Donations will be gratefully 
Mrs. 
HUGHES or Mrs. 
GOLDHAWK, Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MISSION 


Will you once again 





It is distressing to 
say “‘No.” Help 
us to say “ Yes.” 


PRICE 
IRA 6G. 
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This tobacco is a challenge to those 
who say that the quality of 25 or 30 
years ago does not exist to-day. It 
may be the only one in Britain, but 
it is the genuine old-style quality— 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, having the sweetness of time. 


Four mm Square 


From all good tobacconists in 
1 and 2oz, packets, or 20z. and 40z. 
silvered tins, at 1/2} per oz. 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809. D.3. 


























PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


HERE is no need to forego comfort for 

appearance, or pay heavily for good wear. 

In the fabric and making of “ Luvisca” 
Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas is sheer quality 
and refinement—and the prices will satisfy your 
every wish. Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters 
and Stores. 


Tf any difficulty in obtain- “i 







LOOK ing, write Courtaulds Ltd. | 
FOR (Dept. 58M), 16 St. |BeouRTAULDS 
THE Martin’s-le-Grand, London, j 





aANe | 


mad 


E.C. 1, who will send you 
name of nearest retailer 
and descriptive literature. 


REGISTERED 
TAB: 




















The dignified 
appearance of 
these well-known 
improved Sec- 
tional Bookcases 
will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, _ will 
make a_ very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 


Write for Illus. : 
trated Catalogue, : 
oe full: 
range of styles : 

and prices, : 


Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, OXFORD 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St, W.1. 
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Ba: Fi 
“Ss . * 
48 (C6. Rags Manny ig 
: / (NHALANT\ i 
& 4 
Bae * 
# Everybody knows that “Vapex” 
-* is good for colds, but the “ Magic {3 
j; Drop” has many other valuable , 
uses. ze, 
gs Keep “ Vapex” at handinthesummer as well #3 
fa as in winter, because it will enable you to avoid “a 
b: ie 
a Catarrh . 
;’ This is very prevalent in summer-time, and 3 
f; the dust in the air is highly irritating unless “4 
* the delicate mucous membrane iscleansedand * 
§ protected with the antiseptic “‘ Vapex”’ vapour. 4 
Hay Fever a 

People subject to this complaint will find =: 

** Vapex” gives great relief, whilst its regular 4 
use affords a wonderful measure of protection. .! 
cS 

Insect Stings : 








Mosquitoes and other insects are repelled by 
the “ Vapex”’ vapour. Ifyou have been stung, 
a drop of “ Vapex ” applied to the affected part 
will give great relief and act as a valuable 
emergency antiseptic. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 


a? a an ae ae eee ar ee 
wes 3 WS MK SS ts te MR Ut 
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THE SCAPA SOCIETY for PREVENTION of DISFIGUREMENT in TOWN & COUNTRY 





FOUNDED IN 1893 AS THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CHECKING THE ABUSES OF PUBLIC ADVERTISING 





President: 
. Hon. The EARL OF HAREWOOD, 
eer $4: D.S.0. 71 ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
Chairman: BELGRAVE ROAD, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir LESLIE SCOTT, K.C. 
Treasurer: WESTMINSTER, S.W 18 
JOHN BAILEY, Esa. 
Secretary: 
Sir LAWRENCE CHUBB 


(Kindly lent by the DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, G.C.V.O., D.S.0.) ° 


8th July, 1930 
DEAR SIRS, 

The Scapa Society is most grateful to the proprietors of Shell 
for their continued and courageous support of the movement for pro- 
tecting the countryside from disfigurement by advertisements. Your 
deliberate policy of refraining from using those forms of outdoor 
advertising to which exception is so widely taken is welcomed by this 
Society and by all others who care for the beauty of rural England. 





For this reason we trust that the public will give your Company 
its full support so that other national advertisers will see the advan- 
tage of following your example. 

In our common interest we hope that you will give this letter as 


much publicity as you can. 
Yours faithfully, 


i 


CHAIRMAN. 


Messrs. Shell-Mex Ltd. 
e~ 


sedans 
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News of the Week 


Great Britain and India 
WHE more we read Lord Irwin’s carefully phrased address 
with which he opened the Legislative Assembly last 
week, the more we find to praise init. Its reception has been 
on the whole more gratifying.in India than here. The 
Times, in its leading article of July 10th, however, is 
an honourable exception, and the appreciation of that 
article by well-informed correspondents makes it abun- 
dantly clear that there are resources of good will and 
intelligent sympathy only waiting to be tapped. A letter 
in the Times of Friday, July 11th, by Mr. Richard Law, 
recently returned from.a visit’to India, should be a 
lesson to the faint-hearts’.in all parties here. After 
admitting that he had.‘‘ in common, I suppose, with most 
British Conservatives,” been alarmed by the tenor of 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement on .October 31st, he says : 
“I found not a single responsible person (among Indians 


and among British people) to tell me that the Viceroy was 
ill-advised, and that together with a majority of my fellow- 
countrymen here (in England) I was in the right.” That 
the Press both here and there is largely responsible for 
the miasma of bitterness and misunderstanding of recent 


months is now plain to those that have eyes to see. 
* * * x 


Two passages of the Viceroy’s address demand, and 
have received, especial attention. Lord Irwin’s hope 
“that all schools of thought, whatever the attitude they 
have hitherto taken, will be ready to share in this con- 
structive work” (of the Conference) elicited at once, 
from Hindus, the several sections of the Moslem League, 
and representatives of all minority communities, a 
declaration of willingness to accept an unconditional 
invitation to the Round Table Conference. Moreover, 
Europeans in the Assembly have made it clear that they 
strongly support the suggestion that Mr. Jayakar should 
get into touch with the leaders of the Congress now in 
gaol, Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus, with a view to rallying 
them, even at this late hour, tothe joint. assembly in the 
autumn. On this side the most helpful contribution has 
come from Lord Zetland, who in a lecture at the Royal 
Society of Arts was able to show the definitely good 
points in the Simon recommendations. 

* * * * 

The proceedings of the Legislative Assembly were short 
but significant. After a “gesture” of disapproval of 
the Simon Report, which led to a Government defeat that 
might have been avoided by better official tactics, the 
final resolution of a grant for the Indian delegation to 
the Round Table Conference was passed without a dis- 
senting voice. The debate showed that the Indian 
leaders had carefully read the Simon Report, so that 
their criticism is not to be condemned out of hand. — It 
showed also that official public servants are not cut out 
for the supplementary part of Parliamentary speakers. 
Mr. Eric Studd, representing the Europeans of Calcutta, 
made an impressive maiden speech. 

* * * * 

The other phrase on which opinion has fastened both 
here and in India was the clear assurance that “‘ such an 
agreement at which the Conference is able to arrive will 
form the basis of proposals which H.M. Government will 
later submit to Parliament.” We have written elsewhere 
of the pother which mischief-makers over here are making 
at the idea that Labour with a minority of voting strength 
in the country should alone constitute the British delega- 
tion to the Conference. Yet British representation by 
His Majesty’s Government has been the unquestioned 
basis of the Conference policy as recommended to the 
Viceroy by Sir John Simon himself. The claim’ now 
made by certain Conservatives and Liberals to anticipate 
Parliament’s business of free criticism is preposterous. 
An agreed proposal for a new Indian constitution (we 
show elsewhere why we see no objection at all to the label 


‘of Dominion status) has to be threshed out by representa- 


tives of all sections of British India and of the native 
States face to face with representatives of H.M. Govern- 
ment, and then the result will be placed before Parliament 


‘in the ordinary constitutional'‘manner, - 
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The Unionist Party 

The result of the North Norfolk by-election was 
announced too late for us to comment upon it last week. 
The great reduction of the Labour majority shows what 
opportunities the Unionist Party might take if it were 
more united. We do not want a General Election 
before the Indian Round Table Conference and the 
Imperial Conference, but discontent with present 
conditions is growing. So long as Lord Beaverbrook 
and his friends split the Unionists they can seize no 
advantage. Mr. Baldwin is taunted with weakness by 
those who carry on a vendetta against him, but he is 
strong enough to repudiate them with contempt. We 
do not go with him along his path to Protection. It is 
when he speaks as he did on Monday at Coventry on 
Democracy, showing the scholarly qualities of a 
statesman with high ideals and wide understanding, 
that. we are compelled to say that he is fitted to be a 
leader where his enemies are not. In Protection he 
follows a plain, well-worn line of thought which we 
understand, though we dispute the reasoning. “‘ Empire 
Free Trade,” however, is a form of Protection that 
seems to us to reveal the blundering amateur. 

* * * * 

It has had some hard knocks in the Press this week. 
Sir Herbert Samuel has been writing a series of articles 
in the News Chronicle which bring up to date the 
orthodox Free Trade arguments and deal particularly 
with the taxes on food entailed by “Empire Free 
Trade.” Lord Hugh Cecil flashed into view, as he too 
rarely does, with a letter in the Times of July 11th, as 
illuminating and provocative as ever. It was left to 
him to put in a postscript a question that has been in 
many people’s minds. Since the first step in Empire 
Free Trade must be the consent of the Dominions to 
receive our manufactures, the crusade should begin 
there. Why, then, “should not Lord Beaverbrook go 
back to Canada?” General Asquith has put questions 
which reveal the fog which surrounds the scheme. Thus 
from within and without the Unionist Party is pounded, 
and cannot stand upright and squarely before the 
country as it must before it can regain power. 


. * ok * * 
Parliament 


In the debate on the Road Traffic Bill on Thursday, 
July 10th, the House of Commons passed a clause by 
which Hospitals should receive payment for accident 
cases from the compulsory insurance of motorists. It is 
no more than justice to the Hospitals, though for other 
reasons we shrink from involuntary payments to them. 
Mr. Buchan’s amendment, seconded by Sir John 
Withers, was accepted, by which University towns can 
apply to the Ministry of Transport for regulation of 
traffic in their areas. On Monday the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs announced the appointment 
of a Committee headed by Lord Goschen to struggle 
with the tortuous matter of Russian claims and 
counter-claims. The rest of the day was given to 
Scotland. The sad, romantic island of St. Kilda is to 
be evacuated. Like the Sutherland Glens many years 
ago, the island does not support life according to modern 
standards. For several years the people have looked 
for support in winter to the ungrudged charity of the 
Macleod, their Chief. Instead of the men and the head 
of the clan looking after themselves and peopling an 
empty district in Canada, the State is apparently to 
provide for them. On Wednesday the Unionist vote of 
censure was defeated by 312 to 241 after a fiscal 
discussion, 

* * * * 
On Tuesday the amendments to the Coal Mines 


Bill came again before the Upper House. The Commons 
acquiesced in the matter of the district levy, and the 
important difficulty between the two Houses was upon 
the permissive clause by which the working hours may 
be reckoned by the day, or the week, or the fortnight, 
Lord Salisbury emphasized that if the workers did not 
want to “spread over” the reckoning of their hours, 
the clause would never be used. Lord Gainford showed 
how the clause would allow half and whole holidays to 
be taken. The Lord Chancellor was unmoved by the 
plea for the miner’s freedom to choose. He implied 
that the Unions were too feeble to protect themselves, 
The House voted for what they honestly believed to be 
an improvement on the Bill, with a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-two. The Bill will probably come 
before the Commons on Monday. We hope that the 
Government will not truckle to the Union officials, 
For, as Lord Hailsham said, it is the officials rather 
than the men who object to the permission. If the 
whole Bill is thrown away over this clause, it will show 
that the Government have more fear of those officials 
than faith in themselves, and have little pride, and 
less faith than we have, in the rest of the Bill. 
* * * * 


The Naval Treaty 

On Wednesday the First Lord of the Admiralty 
presented in the Lower House the Bill for the ratification 
of the Naval Treaty of London. In Washington there 
is still uncertainty over the same Treaty. At this 
season there is a constant fear that a quorum.:of Senators 
may not appear... The opponents of ratification have 
not ceased to call for ‘‘ secret documents,” a bogy which 
they believe exists somewhere. Some Senators, believing 
that General Dawes’ dispatches are written in a frank 
and piquant manner about his fellow-countrymen, have 
demanded their production, perhaps mainly from love 
of mischief. President Hoover has refused to produce 
any such thing, as everyone knew he would. Other 
Senators have demanded reservations, and there may 
be a compromise over one that would guarantee that 
there is no understanding with any other Party upon 
the construction to be put on any of the contents of the 
Treaty. Monsieur Briand has resumed negotiations 
with Italy as agreed after the London Conference, 
having only waited for the effect of Signor Mussolini’s 
truculent Tuscan speeches to die down. France, in 
answer to Signor Grandi’s appeal for a Naval holiday 
during the negotiations, undertakes to suspend new 
building, at any rate, until December. That is better 
than nothing, and perhaps as much as M. Briand is 
allowed to offer at the moment. 

* * * * 


France and Europe 

The replies of the Eurcpean States to the French 
Government’s Memorandum for Federal Union are, 
on the whole, colourless and courteous. The common 
criticism is that the scheme put forward in the name of 
M. Briand is drafted with too great a solicitude for the 
special interests of France. Nearly all are agreed in 
rejecting the idea of a separate Conference or Secretariat 
in addition to the League’s organization, and the German 
Government in particular insists on the danger of regional 
groups. The tone of the German reply shows how well 
Herr Stresemann has succeeded in making the League the 
pivot of German foreign policy. Both by her position 
and her prowess Germany is destined to take a leading 
place in Europe, and her resolve to use the League as the 
only and essential instrument of peace and co-operation 
in the common interest, no less than in her own, is emin- 
ently satisfactory. 
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The smaller States, of course, reaffirm their objection to 
any extension of the system of “ sanctions” and, whatever 
careful language may be used in the British reply, Mr. 
Henderson and his advisers cannot hope to escape from 
a thorough discussion of the thorny problem of disarma- 
ment and “ security ” at the next Assembly. The vague 
phrase “‘ in the spirit of the Protocol,” which is constantly 
used by all sections of French opinion, will have to be 
analysed, and we are very glad to see that the young 
French Radicals have been reminding their Government 
that the disarmament of Germany was only designed to 
be a prelude to general disarmament. French diplomacy, 
they argue, has lost a golden opportunity of leadership 
at Geneva, and has allowed Italy to pose as a greater 
friend of peace than a France which seems only concerned 
with “ standing-pat.” 


* * * * 


Egypt 
The riots in Egypt which we recorded last week 


led the Government there to forbid some intended 
political tours of the Wafd, and last Saturday the King 
issued a Decree by which the present session of 
Parliament was ended. The Decree was accompanied 
by an explanation by the Prime Minister of the 
constitutional rectitude of the action. The effect of 
this Decree will be that the Government can arrest its 
political opponents who are immune during the session. 
Nahas Pasha has been defiant, but he has not yet put his 
head into this noose. More serious rioting occurred in 
Alexandria on Tuesday, and the troops had to be 
called upon to restore order. Since then two of 
His Majesty’s ships have arrived. The Egyptian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is to be the new Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s. The Times on Monday printed 
an appeal from the British Union in Egypt to the 
Prime Minister here, bewailing recent losses of British 
prestige in spite of the failure of Nahas to get his Treaty, 
and attributing to this loss a decline of respect for law 
and order. The appeal is spoilt by disparaging remarks 
about the High Commissioner (by which, of course, the 
Union further damages our prestige) and suggests that 
he should be advised by a council of British residents, 
Any advice from men of experience is not likely to be 
rejected by Sir Perey Lorraine, but the public offer of 
an official council seems impertinent. 


* * * * 


Australia 

Australia, the ‘‘ Workman’s Paradise,’”’ where Labour 
has been the undisputed “ governing class,” has brought 
herself into a sorry plight at this moment. Besides the 
general depression, her Trade Unions have done 
unmeasured damage to her trade and helped to carry 
her protective system to a point of self-defence that, to 
her surprise, is proving almost suicidal. The state of 
her finances is a painful indication of her troubles. 
The Prime Minister has had to take them in hand since 
Mr. Theodore fell under a cloud and awaits a move from 
the Government of Queensland to give him an opportunity 
to defend himself. Mr. Scullin finds it necessary to raise 
£36,000,000 more than last year for the Treasury, and 
nobody has any idea how it can be done. He has 
succumbed to pressure to raise nearly every customs duty 
towards the point of prohibition, where they dry up as 
revenue-producers. To fund the deficit is a counsel of 
despair. We can only hope that Australians as well as 
Parliament at home will give heed to the wisdom 
of the manifesto issued on Wednesday by economists 
and others, including Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. Henry Bell 
and Mr. Harold Cox. They urge public economy as 


’ 


€ 


our only salvation. Their hope is that the country may 
realize “the stupidity of bribing the people with their 
own money.” 

* * * * 


The Test Match 

We cannot even turn with complete relief to Australia’s 
popular ambassadors now in England, for the last Test 
Match was unsatisfactory. The beginning looked like 
a melancholy defeat for England, and the weather robbed 
us even of that pain, without giving us a victory. It 
was also distressing that the heroes at one -time of a 
fickle mob, Hobbs and Sutcliffe, were booed by the 
crowd for appealing against the light: in Leeds! where 
sun-bathing is sadly unknown even when the heavens 
are not overcast by storms. The century of Hammond 
and the captaincy of Mr. Chapman (with his batting and 
fielding) were bright spots on our side, but. the chief and 
unalloyed delight for everybody was the suceess of the 
young Australian, Bradman, whose huge innings was as 
near the perfection of batting as one can hope to see. 

* a * * 
The Colonial Conference 

The Colonial Conference has finished its work in 
London. A meeting of representatives of the Crown 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories must 
be of value to the Empire and, we hope, has been of 
great encouragement to men who must sometimes feel 
exiled from the mother country and disregarded by 
Downing Street unless they get into trouble. It was 
no meeting of grabbers or beggars, though, of course, 
many of them besides our unhappy sugar colonies might 
like to dip their fingers in the Mother’s pockets (and we 
wish they did not find them so bare to-day), often for 
the best purposes in the world. They discussed many 
problems of constructive value, communications of all 
kinds, fisheries, forestry, marketing, &c. They also 
urged again the formation of a regular Colonial Service 
similar to the Diplomatic or Indian Civil. This would 
probably give a splendid trained body of men, but we 
cannot be so ungrateful as to forget the magnificent 
services given to the Empire by many men, particularly 
many fine soldiers, who have of a purpose or even by 
chance found themselves in positions of great importance 
in the Colonies. 

* * * * 
Sir Frederic Kenyon 

We must chronicle with regret and with gratitude for 
his services the retirement of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
from his post of Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, at the end of his extended term. In 
him a very wide learning has been one quality of the 
highest value in work which has above all demanded 
the qualities of an organiser, energy, large views and so 
on, with those that draw out the devotion and best 
work of a large staff whose interests vary widely. These 
he has shown in abundance. No Librarian has worked 
harder for the Museum, but he found time to do good 
work outside, besides some years of War work. Other 
Libraries have been grateful to him for encouraging 
visits, and he could pick up hints for the Museum from 
younger institutions. He was also, among other 
interests, Warden of Winchester. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103%; on. Wednesday week, 103}; a year ago, 101% ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91}; on 
Wednesday week, 903; a year ago, 86}. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 793; on Wednesday week, 
78%; a year ago, 75}. 
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India—The One Hope for the Conference 


EVER before can there have been. so much beating 
the air as in the comment by some of the best 
known figures in British public life on the Indian problem. 
In this country, of course, we do not attach over-much 
importance to the reckless language of Lord Birkenhead 
who, on the eve of Lord Irwin’s splendid pronouncement 
last week, wrote an article in the Daily Telegraph 
which seemed to repudiate the whole policy of helping 
India towards the goal of responsible government ; nor 
to the outbursts of Mr. Winston Churchill, who told 
his audience at Waltham Abbey the other day that 
Dominion Status was impossible for India in the life- 
time of anyone now living. But that these utterances, 
like the farrago of nonsense about India presented as 
one of the planks in the programme of Lord Rothermere’s 
United Empire Party, do untold harm in India must now 
be clear to any person of ordinary common sense. We 
cannot speak too strongly about those who are doing their 
utmost to make Lord Irwin’s high endeavour impossible 
of achievement. 


The latest alarm, however, comes from the Liberal 
camp, where, it is rumoured, Lord Reading and Mr. Lloyd 
George are striving to make common cause with Con- 
servative leaders for a vote of censure on the Labour 
Government. On Monday evening a Committee of the 
Unionist Party made a first move in recording its 
opinion that 

‘‘justas the Statutory Commission was composed of representatives 


of all three Parties, so all three political Parties should be adequately 
tepresented at the Round-Table Conference.” 


That way lies disaster, and we hope that they will not. 
If such a suggestion is made to the whole Unionist Party 
it reveals a state of mental confusion existing among 
Members of Parliament on the whole problem. We 
have repeatedly urged that the most urgent thing of 
the moment is the education of public opinion in this 
country, not merely as to the tremendous difficulties 
of a complex problem—this was admittedly the mission 
of Sir John Simon and his colleagues—but also with regard 
to the immediate political—and largely psychological— 
problem, which probably the present Government and 
Lord Irwin alone have it in their power to solve. How 
much was effected by the statement of the Viceroy last 
autumn, when he made the offer of a Round Table 
Conference—itself suggested by Sir John Simon—we 
are only now beginning to realize. And just as there was 
then, in the words of a correspondent in the Times of 
Tuesday, “the unprecedented spectacle of Princes and 
politicians, moderates and extremists, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, united in welcoming the proposal,” so 
the admirable reiteration by Lord Irwin last week of the 
Government’s policy has transformed completely the 
** moral situation.”’ Surely the opportunity of this momen- 
tous détente is not going to be thrown away again by 
mischievous party jiggery-pokery at home. 

Like the Times, Mr. Baldwin is aware of the certain mis- 
chief which would ensue from any further Parliamentary 
debate at this juncture, and we are only afraid that in 
seeking to evade this demand of the hot-heads he may be 
harried into agreement with the suggestion of a tripartite 
British Delegation to the Conference. To anyone consid- 
ering the Indian question in all its aspects, the danger of 
shackling in this way a discussion which Lord Irwin has 
promised shai! be unfettered is obvious. It is also, inciden- 
tally, a complete misreading of the functions of Parlia- 
ment. What can be done-—and is being done—is for the 


Government to make a point of informal discussion with 
members of the other Parties now and throughout the 
summer, and also to ensure a similar regular contact, as 
at the Naval Conference, while the joint Assembly is 
sitting. 

So much for the immediate Parliamentary problem, 
That is a small thing beside the fundamental issue that 
has yet to be faced. 

We make no apology for underlining once again the 
psychological conflict which still divides Great Britain 
and India. The Simon Report has, fortunately, made 
that conflict so ‘plain that it needs no further analysis. 
As a leading article in the Bombay Chronicle points out, 
“the Simon Report has been . . . spurned by almost 
every Indian because it visualizes Dominion Status for 
India in some invisible future, but welcomed for precisely 
this reason by the British Press and politicians.” This is 
no alarmist or exaggerated statement. We know, of 
course, that some of those “ Indian ex-administrators 
living in a bygone age,” as the Times aptly described them 
in a widely appreciated leading article on July 10th, 
could hardly conceal their relief at the comparatively 
cautious and unforthcoming nature of the Report. The 
efforts of the Die-Hards were then, in fact, concentrated 
on the expedient of erecting the Report—much to Sir 
John Simon’s disgust, no doubt—as an impassable barrier 
to Indian aspirations. They are now furious with Lord 
Irwin because he has upset their little game by his 
statesmanlike address to the Legislative Assembly. 
The Simon Report and the Round Table Conference are 
designedly complementary, and every responsible Indian 
leader recognizes this relation. 

What is far more serious, however, is that the Times 
blessed the Report because “* it does, in fact, point the way 
to the evolution of a Dominion by the same process which 
has already been proved in the case of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa ” ; while the Manchester Guardian, after 
suggesting that it would be a good thing if Pandit Motilal 
Nehru could be persuaded to attend the Round Table 
Conference, added that he must, of course, be prepared to 
recognize that all talk of immediate Dominion Status for 
India is out of the question! Was anything more calcu- 
lated to provoke the new India which is, in Lord Irwin's 
words, “‘ rightly sensitive of her self-respect”? Here you 
have articles by persons who are avowedly sympathetic 
to Lord Irwin’s policy of conciliation, arguing in such a 
way as to destroy all hope of an effective joint assembly 
in the autumn. For Indians, in their preseut frame of 
mind, will not be put off yet again by the promise that 
their journey’s end is to be a similar position to that of 
Canada and Australia when an almighty British Parlia- 
ment shall graciously grant that boon. 

To our mind the analogy of the English-speaking 
Dominions is misleading and dangerous. Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues were quite right to provide 
in their proposed scheme for the attainment of Indian 
self-government that the process must be one of growth, 
the method elastic; only in their zeal as constitutional 
architects they ignored the most important factor in 
the problem, namely, that we are dealing with a people 
practically none of whom look at things in the British 
way. Indian consent and not British non-party consen- 
sus of opinion is the essential factor, if any scheme is to 
be workable. Incidentally, as Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
showed in a letter last week, the natural evolution of India 
may be not at all that of the English-speaking Dominions 
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—i.., a number of independent States perceiving the 
necessity of combination—but federation outwards from 
a central Government. 

No wonder, then, that a special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian emphasizes—after the Viceroy’s 
declaration—the continued 

“wide and dangerous gulf which lies between the least which 
Indian Nationalism regards as compatible with India’s self-respect 
and the utmost advance which the traditional caution of British 
statesmanship can be brought to contemplate as safe and 
practicable.” 

India’s self-respect, that is the key-word. We are 
more than ever convinced that Parliament is entirely 
unfitted to grapple with the Indian problem until there 
is in this country a better appreciation of Indian 
psychology, above all of the preliminary necessity to 
bestow, or rather confirm, not confer, that izzat on which 
Sir Francis Younghusband wrote so eloquently in our 
issue of July 5th. 

Now that izzat, whether we like it or not, is Dominion 
status. In the Times of Tuesday Sir Francis once more 
bids us—all of us in this country—face up to what that 
means, what it means to the Indian. Herein lies the 
tragedy of the situation, Englishmen thinking all the 
time in terms of government, of practical measures, 
Indians thinking and feeling in terms of status. 





In reality there is not the slightest reason why our 
yovernment should refuse to agree to the Indian request 
for that status—except the fact that all statements and 
documents up to now have persistently confused status 
with function, the very same confusion being in the mind 
of the Nationalist in the English-speaking Dominions, as 
General Smuts pointed out when he was here in 
January. 

Like Sir Francis Younghusband, we cannot  under- 
stand that so many Englishmen ‘should boggle at the 
claim—which is, in fact, the real aspiration through- 
out the length and breadth of India—of Dominion 
Status. The attitude of mind revealed in a letter to 
the Times by Mr. John Buchan, most moderate of 
men, on July 10th is, we are convinced, the greatest 
obstacle to the solution of the Indian problem. Mr. 


Buchan repeats the old, old story that there is no such 
thing as Dominion Status. He points out sagely that 
Dominion Status is a stage in the process of growth and 
refers us to the Simon Commission as basing its Report 
on this precedent for the development in India. As 
a matter of fact, if that analogy be adopted—subject 
to a clear distinction between status and function—the 
case for immediate Dominion Status for India is even 
stronger! The Dominions did not wait to have any 
such status conferred on them by the good will of the 
British Parliament. The logic of facts led our Govern- 
ment at the Peace Conference to recognize in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa an equality of status, with the 
result that these Dominions rank as independent entities 
in the League of Nations. At the same time India— 
not British India, but India as a whole—became a 
Member of the League; she was in fact recognized as 
having a distinct equal and independent status in the 
international community. Is it astonishing that India 
should claim, as of right, the same from the country of 
the King-Emperor, to whom she has in the past rendered 
such loyal service ? 

The other Dominions achieved equality of status 
with the mother-country overnight, in the special post- 
War circumstances. In 1926 at the Imperial Conference 
their status was solemnly recognized and _ affirmed. 
In the intervening years—and since 1926—they have 
quietly and irresistibly proceeded with the translation 
from equality of status to equality of function. Not 
even the Congress Party claims to-day more than equality 
of status! Gandhi, Nehru, &c., are fully alive to the 
practical difficulties, and will agree to the necessary 
safeguards—special arrangements for defence, the pro- 
tection of minorities, and provision for imperial security 
by British whom India will have called to her aid. 

Will the Government be bold enough to make the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference even more epoch-making 
than that of 1926 by making clear in the meanwhile 
the essential distinction between status and function and 
including henceforth all-India in the memorable Balfour 
formula ? 


The Licensing Commission 


TFXHE Royal Commission on Licensing continues to 

sit and hear evidence, and presumably will con- 
tinue to do so for a long time. Its tranquil procedure 
and the uncertainty of the political future, wherein the 
congestion of parliamentary business is almost alone 
in its certainty, forbid us to expect any big measure 
of reform in the near future. But that is not a good 
reason why the public should be deaf to what is going 
on. There is every temptation to attend to more 
immediate business of which results may be more 
readily expected, but work is being done which may 
eventually provide the basis for important changes, 
and we should be sorry if it slipped through without 
criticism or came to a lame conclusion for lack of help 
which a more keenly interested public might give 
at this time. The Commission, too, may grow depressed 
or bored if they never feel the prick of the goad from 
outside, especially if they feel that their raison détre 
lies in the reluctance of any political party to put any 
policy of their own before the electorate. 


All observers realize that the nation is far more sober 
to-day than ever before. The country is just now 
threatened far more gravely by the demoralization of 
gambling than of that of alcoholism. This greater 
sobriety is probably due to education and to new 


relaxations far more than to any temperance legislation, 
but good results must in fairness be attributed to the 
late Lord Balfour’s Act of 1904. It was open to 
criticism for obtaining them at heavy cost, and for 
“creating vested interests,” but it has ridded us of 
some 15,000 redundant public-houses, for which relief 
we are thankful. Then the War led to the devising and 
acceptance of the scheme for shorter hours carefully 
arranged so as to reduce the temptation to the wage- 
sarner to spend time in the public-houses when his 
money was burning a hole in his pocket. There are 
also the other lessons to be learnt from the Carlisle 
experiment with which Lord D’Abernon met excep- 
tional circumstances, and which remains as a valuable 
object lesson to-day. Finally, there is the check of ever- 
increasing publicity upon those who profit by the 
trade. 


During the last few days the Royal Commission has 
listened to some important evidence. The veteran 
temperance reformer, Mr. Leif Jones, most effectively 
trotinced the policy of State ownership and administra- 
tion. We have always been careful to mark the difference 
between elimination of private profit and State owner- 
ship. The State is naturally inefficient in such a sphere, 
and even haters of alcohol may hate inefficiency in its 
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manufacture and sale. But far worse would be the 
prospect of political temptations, of buying votes with 
beer, or promises of cheaper spirits or facilities for 
drinking. Then would be the hey-day for political 
corruption by any private interests that might be left. 
It will be remembered that the Bill promoted by the 
late Bishop of Oxford and again by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, which we considered the best before the country 
at the time, was half-hearted in that direction. 

The Oxford Bill was brought up as a desirable model 
for future legislation by Lord Astor in his evidence, 
though he left it to others to deal with a very important 
part of the Bill, namely, Local Option. We see many 
logical arguments in favour of Local Option, and one 
of the objections to it, the revolting sight of troops of 
drinkers ¢rossing a border line to satisfy the desires 
which are restrained in their own parishes, to which they 
later return rowdy and bottle-laden, may be more con- 
spicuous than really pervasive. The objection that it 
leaves the cellar of the well-to-do house unaffected 
while the poor man’s source of drink is swept away 
may be thought sentimental because no Bill has ever 
tried to make those things equal. A genuine objection 
lies in the uncertainty that follows Local Option. 
Inefficiency is induced in every direction and every 
sense. The best owner of houses would spend nothing 
upon them if he never knew how long they would be 
allowed to be open. There is something also in the 
objection that where people drink most, or most people 
drink, there the option would be less likely to be exercised 
as a remedy. 

Another recent witness is Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who, like Lord Astor, is full of public spirit (as his 


father’s son might well be) and has knowledge of the 
feminine view besides his own. He put forward some 
strong evidence on behalf of the licensees as against 
the owners, and other details of present management 
or mismanagement of public-houses. For the future 
he wants disinterested ownership. As a _ Scotsman, 
who must know the working of the Local Option, he had 
nothing to say for it. As a step towards universal 
disinterested ownership he wants much wider experi- 
ments on the lines laid down at Carlisle. He hopes for 
the total elimination of ‘‘ unlimited private profit,” and 
referred hopefully to such forms of public control without 
public management as the Port of London Authority 
and the Electricity Commission. 

This brings-us to the class of schemes generally known 
as Public Utilities, and reminds us of the present system 
in force in Sweden. - We have more than once praised 
the work done by Dr. Bratt there. It is not, of course, 
likely to win favour with the ardent lover of liberty or 
the advocate of State ownership and control. It lies 
between the two, with some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both freedom and socialism. Under it 
the Swedes seem to be sober and fairly content, and 
it might be that the British would turn over a new 
leaf in each of those books. From a distance we admire 
its success, but we are conscious that, as an example, 
it is parochial compared to what we need. The popula- 
tion of Sweden is nearer to that of Carlisle than that of 
Great Britain, but any scheme that claims success, as 
does Dr. Bratt’s, deserves the careful scrutiny of the 
Royal Commission, who should tell us whether it can 
possibly be adapted to our people, our population, our 
island and our needs. 


The Week in Parliament 


rYNHERE was a crisis last week after all. Dr. Burgin, 

in a well-balanced and carefully reasoned speech, 
moved a new clause to the Finance Bill to exempt from 
Income Tax money expended on reconditioning industrial 
plant and machinery for a period of three years. He 
offered to accept amendment of the clause to provide 
that this relief should be limited to renovations above an 
average spread over the last five years. Mr. Snowden’s 
reply was acid, uncompromising, and desolate. The pro- 
posal, he said, was a “ bare-faced ” subsidy. It would 
apply to the “‘ most prosperous trades ” (hideous thought). 
It would apply to brewers. (Here Mr. Snowden looked 
as if he had been unexpectedly assailed by some nauseating 
and pungent odour). And it would cost, at the lowest, 
£30,000,000 a year (no reasons for this estimate were 
vouchsafed). The concluding remarks of the speech 
afforded an illuminating and alarming glimpse of his men- 
tality. For instance: “ This proposal is opposed to the 
whole principle and practice of Income Tax law, a prac- 
tice which has been built up over generations and is the 
admiration of every country in the world. We ought not 
to make any breaches in that law unless they are of a 
temporary character.” And: ‘“ Iam not going to be any 
party to the shovelling out of public money which will 
serve no better purpose than putting men to dig holes and 
to fill them up again.” Lord Banbury himself would 
never have committed himself to such observations at a 
time of unprecedented economic stress; or if he had, 
would have been roundly condemned in all quarters as a 
reactionary of the worst type. 

It is interesting to observe, when he is speaking, how 
divorced from the realities of modern existence is the 
position now occupied by Mr. Snowden, and how entirely 
he has lost the confidence of every shade of contemporary 


political opinion. He has made no contribution of any 
kind towards a solution of our economic problems, and 
he has ruthlessly rejected every constructive suggestion 
put forward. There is a healthy vigour and robustness 
about the attitude of the average Tory diehard which is 
not unappreciated in Socialist circles. At least he wants 
to be up and doing—to protect our industries, and 
develop our Empire, and maintain a large fleet, and put 
a stop to this infernal deflation which makes it impossible 
for anyone to make a profit. Along these lines definite 
progress might be made. But Mr. Snowden’s mind is 
like an arid desert. Not a single oasis jags its bleak 
horizon. There is nothing there but negation. 

This is just what the country in its present mood will] 
not have, because, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out in 
this very debate, “it is in that condition when it wants 
something done.” The division which followed, amidst a 
scene of great excitement, has led to recriminations in the 
Liberal Party, where Mr. George is much blamed, although 
in the circumstances he had really no option but to 
divide against the Government. But it has considerably 
clarified the political air. It proved that for the future 
Mr. MacDonald ean rely upon Liberal votes to maintain 
him in office, and that the only real danger which he has 
continuously to face comes from his own extremists. 
They are more restive than ever, and the events of last 
week indicate that a condition of their support of the 
Government will be the departure of Mr. Snowden from 
the Treasury. That they mean business may be inferred 
from last Friday’s outburst, when they succeeded in 
forcing Mr. Pethick-Lawrence temporarily to abandon 
his Public Works Loan Bill, because of some alleged 
remarks of Lord Hunsdon several years ago. 

WATCHMAN, 
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John Bull’s Mother 


[Among the copious cogitanda to be prepared for the Lambeth 
Conference was a report from the popular head of Toe H upon certain 
new lines of work with men ; but illness then debarred its prepara- 
tion. The Rev. P. B. Clayton, Vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by- 
the-Tower, has now been able to complete the substance of his 
paper, which we are now privileged to publish in two articles, of 
which this is the first.] 

WO hundred years precisely before the British Expedi- 

tionary Force went overseas in earnest, Dr. John 

Arbuthnot wrote these wholesome words, about the 
Church of England :— 


“ John had a Mother whom he loved and honoured. She always 

put the best construction on the words and actions of her neigh- 
bours. She did not care for mere finery; but could never be 
prevailed upon to part with a plain waistcoat and clean hangings. 
. .-» Once he turned her out of doors; to his great sorrow, 
‘as he found afterwards, for his affairs went to sixes and sevens. 
She never ushered in her opinions as some positive creatures do, 
but held them with becoming assurance. She never said: ‘I 
can’t be mistaken ; none but a rogue would deny it,’ &c. She had 
a sincere motherly love for her son John.” 
The Doctor’s thumb-nail sketch is out of date in manner. 
But is it really worthless? Can we afford to turn it to 
the wall? Ponder at least the final sentence. ‘‘ She 
had a_ sincere motherly love for her son John.” Does 
that remain a fact, accredited to-day by every energy 
throughout the Church of England? Are Englishmen, 
wherever they are—and where are they not ?—the first 
charge on her conscience ? Has she assessed the anxieties 
which now compass them and the aspirations which lead 
them on? Does she send out sufficient servants, well- 
chosen, well-equipped, to be their good companions ? 

The three groups of Church of England Chaplaincies 
concerned with men—Navy, Army, and Missions’ to 
Seamen—have to lament a lack of clergy, even more grave 
than in the parishes; and that is grave enough. Is it a 
rumour only, that the Church of England is tempted by 
the devil of disheartenment to give up Englishmen as in 
the mass inevitably irreligious, as disagreeable fellows, 
likely to answer back, given to argument (God save us !) 
and to an unkind bluntness in their humour? Is Church 
work tending to retreat within its sacred days, its sacred 
buildings, where the whole Faith is taught more placidly, 
but chiefly to women and to children? Who can assess 
these tendencies? Who can condemn a Church hard- 
pressed on all sides, but struggling grimly on? Strong 
oars seem bent in water; and instruments, busy beneath 
the surface of a nation’s life, are far less frail than their 
critics believe. A mine-sweeper was not an ostentatious 
vessel; but it was serviceable. 

None the less, it is most evident that to confine our 
efforts to church buildings is to desert the field where 
Christ would see us serving. The homes must be re-won, 
with gatherings for prayer and Sacrament within the 
living-rooms. The Gospel must go forward in week-day 
conversations. The offices, the workshops, the pavements, 
and the wharves, must hear again of Jesus from His 
friends. 

To-day no religious word is more debated within the 
present circles of Church people than the word “* Catholic.” 
Its use has strangely altered since its first introduction, 
when the great Roman Church refused to countenance this 
Eastern innovation. This is no place for any assessment 
of its true significance ; but it may be of service to remem- 
ber that when we use the word we are not using a Gospel 
word at all. The nearest words upon the lips of Christ 
differ significantly; for we are told that he spoke of the 
Gospel reaching out into the whole world («is 44v), This 
surely meant that it would become the Church’s duty not 
only to baptise the individual but to baptize the avenues 
and ways of common life, the culture and the labour of 
the nations, the spirit and the outlook of each race. All 
Christian work which leaves great avenues unexplored, 


houses and shops, libraries and theatres, to go their pagan 
ways, is less than catholic, however orthodox. All voices 
raised in devotion but dumb in daily witness, are in peril 
from their cowardice ; for He Himself has warned us that 
no such claim will be enough. Solemn, indeed, the pic- 
ture He has drawn of those who think to claim His mercy 
for no other reason than that they have fed at His table ; 
or that their lives have been passed in pleasant proximity 
to sacred scenes. To these He prophesies the terrible 
response that they are utter strangers, and never knew, 
and never now shall know, Him. 

We must with tears regain the road whereby the Church 
of God may daily add from the wide field of working week- 
day life men won outright, bringing their rough-hewn 
courage with them. We that are now the Church’s 
officers attribute our delays to many different causes. 
Each of these may be true, and many are most urgent; 
but the truth and urgency supremely meet in the one 
straight necessity that men themselves—not women, 
boys or girls, not only sick or aged people, but men at 
their full height of energy and purpose, must be first 
dealt with. There has not been an age of great revival 
which has not first begun with some strange stir among a 
group of ordinary men. All forms of preparation for the 
Ministry are secondary quite beside the agony of spirit 
which brings this into view as paramount. We are 
ordained as fishers among men, rather than as mere 
shepherds. He who commissions us is in a certain aspect 
austere indeed, and will not be contented by any sub- 
stitution we may offer. It is not enough to dominate 
the feelings of young people. This will but feed the 
pagan world with new supplies of very junior victims 
for all its ample process of disenchantment. We must go 
straight for men wherever we can find them. We must 
go out to them. The Church of England must fulfil the 
strangest of old prophecies, that He shall be found by 
men who sought Him not, and known to men who asked 
not after Him. 

I dread this verdict on the Church of England: “ The 
Church finally lost in the years of peace the ground it 
sought to survey in the years of war.” Some fifteen years 
ago the Church did not regard the ministers who left their 
parishes to live beyond church buildings alongside men, 
sharing their common life, as indolent or equivocal clergy. 
The men did not think them so; and we, indeed, do ill to 
discontinue the studies and friendships they began. They 
saw our race of men as no other ministers have seen it; 
they looked upon them with discerning insight, with hope 
and patience, too. They dealt with them in every phase 
of duty, in every sort of suffering and temptation. They 
came to honour them, and their esteem was not infre- 
quently returned. Despite injunctions against posts of 
danger, more than a hundred Church of England chap- 
lains died with their men. Would not these chaplains 
look with most regretful eyes upon the era of internal 
reaction which has recalled the Church to other interests ? 
Would they not urge that men are worth more study, 
and that the Church which wakens once again to an 
assault on man is doing its Master’s will more faithfully 
than by all other aims and occupations? No single 
branch of the great western Churches is rich to-day in 
men. Some parishes behave as if men scarcely lived 
within their borders ; some colleges for training ministers 
teach nothing about men, preferring holier topics. 

We must face this stern issue, and turn our minds to 
men and their needs, their sorrows, their successes, their 
despairs, their great unconsecrated virtues, their huge 
temptations, their delinquencies. We must take none as 
priests who do not pledge themselves to study men and 
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serve them. We must never be content to frame the 
structure of Church life upon a basis, in an atmosphere, 
which ordinary men can scarcely share without a sense of 
being less than manly. We must not let the men remain 
like the poor unchurched “ sinners” of the Gospels, a 
mass of humankind confessedly remote from organized 
religion, convenient only for depreciation, absent because 
unwanted. 

So we must turn our steps towards a new—or very old— 
conception, that the Church of England is at its very 
source a perpetual mission to the men of England at home 
and overseas. We must go out amongst them studiously, 
inviting them to teach us and to help us; holding up to 
their minds the jercvod that is, the simple truth that 
they should change their thinking about God and think 
new thoughts of Him, no longer obscure thoughts im- 
planted by our old inadequate interpretations. How can 
we help them in their honest unbelief ? Much unbelief 
in men may well be treated homeopathically ; those who 
have worked among them know, when they come to grips, 
that men are often kept from faithful Christianity by 
thinking we believe far more than they, when often their 
unhappy intellectual shoe pinches at some queer point 
which our more polished footwear fits more elegantly. 
Stand in the shoes of common Englishmen awhile, review 
these twenty years of war and peace, of politics and 
industry, depression and bad housing, triumph of rogues, 
and honesty gone bankrupt, huge and inhuman com- 
binations, few chances anywhere at home and troubles 
overseas; then face the paradox of God the Father, 
and you will find the faith of men is after all amazing. 

P. B. CLayTon. 
(To be continued.) 


[In a second article next week the writer will put forward three 
constructive suggestions for bringing the Church more into contact 
with men.] 


The Future of Democracy 


[* we treat too seriously the rise and the apparent 
progress of Communism and Fascism it would be 
an casy matter to capitulate to the theory that Democracy 
has failed. This is, however, not true. 

A deeper study of the essential facts in human move- 
ments, especially in modern ones, reveals that these 
two particular brands of communal revolt, really two 
expressions of a like quest for individual freedom, are 
merely the advanced outpost skirmishing of over-excited 
—and, unhappily, under-educated—pioneers of political 
extremism. 

Communism and Fascism in many ways are one and the 
same in outlook and method. Both claim to aim at the 
ideal of liberty and individual freedom, and both go the 
wrong way to obtain sane and constructive results, be- 
cause both use force when it is only necessary to attain 
to a more complete human understanding. 

The human freedom, which is democracy, cannot be 
won with bayonet or police bdton. Ignorance is quite 
the wrong weapon to use when the goal is a better, freer 
use of human life and intelligence. Democracy has not 
failed in its mission ; its progress has merely been arrested 
temporarily by a section of the community in every 
nation, which is in too great a hurry to build an ideal 
State upon an unenlightened human foundaton. 

Certain phases of Democracy may seem to have failed ; 
at least they have not yet produced or materialized the 
ideals which they sought after; industrial and political 
democracy have shown signs of breaking down during 
post-war years, the former because it thought in terms of 
force instead of in terms of economics, and the latter 
because it pandered and sacrificed to ignorant class- 


consciousness as against a more enlightened democratic 
national consciousness. 

Real Democracy, the great communal ideal behind all 
conscious social effort in government, service, and 
education, still rests on the horizon of human possibilities, 
It has never been tried because in every nation humanity 
has not yet reached a state of clarified mentality when 
it can be quite free from the stultifying and paralysing 
illusions of class, and the constant urge of selfishness and 
greed. 

The idea of Democracy has for years been the inspiration 
of men and women, but the essential emotion, all- 
compelling and obsessing, has never been present in a 
sufficient number of people to make the way safe for the 
ideal to be materialized into practical statesmanship. A 
nation moves only as fast as its mass mentality does, 
The mass mentality of our country has not yet advanced 
enough to be able to visualize and grasp all the possi- 
bilities, human and divine, which will attend the complete 
arrival of real Democracy. 

An educational ideal for Democracy should be, “ we need 
less government, but more character and culture.” 

We have sacrificed too much thought and energy to 
form, and neglected the spirit of life. Democracy, to be 
worth while, must be built on character and culture. 
This would not mean the wild type of freedom advocated 
by the extremists of Communism, or the curious autocratic 
conception of freedom of the Fascist; but a freedom 
ordered and logical, based on discipline, and subordinating 
the needs of a few to the welfare of all. 

Character ensures that force, in all its forms and ex- 
pressions, political, industrial, economic and religious, 
will be subordinate to culture. Understanding and 
toleration would be the keynote of relationships in every 
act of the democratic state. And this would not eliminate 
the full use of his many faculties by an individual, nor 
will it limit his action providing he is social. Democracy 
recognizes that every individual must have equality of 
opportunity for self-development, and realizes that by 
doing the best for the individual it does the best for the 
nation. 

This mental attitude means a changed outlook on life. 
The apparent failure of Democracy is due to the insuffi- 
cient recognition of the educationists to teach the 
common, fundamental principles of life. Their mistake 
has been dealing too exclusively with material things, 
and neglecting the finer qualities of the spirit. So the 
limitations of human beings have been magnified, and 
their possibilities of achievement have never received 
sufficient inspiration. 

All forms of extremism are blind forces bred from the 
illusive belief of human limitation. And it may yet be 
that ignorant extremism, attempting to undermine the 
ordered discipline of democratic government, will do 
real Democracy incalculable harm, and thereby hasten 
the need of some form of constitutional dictatorship. 
Already there is an enlightened opposition to the blind 
use of communal force under the thin guise of idealism. 
No movement, however ideal, can be truly democratic if 
it is class-conscious. 

Whilst there is no need of a dictatorship in England, 
we must safeguard the ordered progress of Democracy. 
It has not grown up so fast as many of us would have 
wished, but its growth has nevertheless been slow and 
sure. If its future depended upon the hot-house methods 
of any form of political extremism, then we might look 
for its abject and complete failure. But the new revolt, 
seen on all sides, against all forms of extremism is a good 
sign that real Democracy is on the march. 

It was the philosopher Spinoza who, hundreds of years 
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ago, wrote a true conception of Democracy : “The final 
end of the State consists not in dominating over men, 
restraining them by. fear, subjecting them to the will 
of others, but, on the contrary, in permitting each one to 
live in all possible security—that is to say, in preserving 
intact the natural right of each to live without injury to 
himself and others. 

No; I say the State has not for its end the trans- 
formation of men from reasonable beings into animals or 
automata; it has for its end so to act that its citizens 
should in security develop soul and body, and make free 
use of their reason. Hence the true end of the State is 
Liberty.” LONDONDERRY. 


A Working-Model of Mansoul 


o y JELWYN Garden City is a bright example, amid 

much that is unsatisfying to-day, of the art of 
getting things done. It is also a striking tribute to the 
advantage of thinking out plans in advance, and of 
unified direction. It is a new experiment in the com- 
bination of private enterprise with public service and in 
some aspects it is a challenge to older theories of demo- 
eracy. Less than ten years ago this area of four square 
miles was purely agricultural. To-day we look around 
us on 2 flourishing and rapidly growing city, provided 
with all the services demanded by modern civilization ; 
one of the most important and virile communities in the 
Home Counties.” 

Sir Basil Blackett spoke these words a year ago. To- 
day Welwyn Garden City has 2,600 homes and 9,000 in- 
habitants. The death-rate and infant mortality is the 
lowest in England and Wales (5.66 and 20.19 per thousand 
compared with a national average of 12.46 and 69.33), 
the proportion of people who play games is larger than in 
other towns, practically every house has a wireless set, 
factories are springing up rapidly, and unemployment is 
practically nil, there being at the moment only twenty 
persons out of work. During the last year, as during the 
last decade, it has grown and flourished steadily. 

The chief place of refreshment is the *‘ Cherry Tree,’ a 
public house under disinterested management (like the 
other two on the estate). To my mind this inn is an 
example of what every inn in England should and might 
be—a place for Everyman and Everywoman. There are 
billiard tables, a cleverly designed ballroom, comfortable 
chairs in which to drink one’s beer, a lawn with a fountain 
to look at, and an “atmosphere” that the travelled 
reader will find resembles both a French café and an 
American country club. Near by are the communal 
bakery and communal stores and communal theatre, 
the latter being a particularly pleasant building with very 
cheap seats. 

The ‘“‘ marriage of town and country ” of which the 
late Ebenezer Howard dreamed is an accomplished fact at 
Welwyn. Season ticket holders, employees of every grade 
from manager to workman in the twenty-seven factories 
already in being, the builders of the future, professional 
people, retired officials have been attracted to this part 
of rural Hertfordshire by good roads, electricity, gas, 
main drainage, pure and abundant water supply, theatres, 
cinemas, dances, schools and all kind of cultural activities. 
Empleyment is eagerly sought after in the Garden City 
itself, for the working conditions there are better than in 
London. 

Progressive manufacturers such as Mr. Ford have dis- 
covered that it is an advantage to have their workpeople 
living close to their work in healthy and congenial sur- 
roundings, and the workers on their side (I wrote about 
some of these two years ago in an article on Messrs, 
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Heinemann’s Windmill Press in Surrey) have discovered 
that by saving time in getting to and from their em- 
ployment they have gained in “ real wealth” and are 
two hours a day to the good for games. 

At Welwyn Garden City the Shredded Wheat Company 
have a factory employing four hundred men and women, 
with their own welfare centre, playing fields, rest and 
dining-rooms. The Norton Grinding Wheel Co. of 
Worcester, Mass., are putting up a big plant, to cost 
nearly a million dollars, the installation of which is being 
carried out by local firms. British Instructional Films 
have their new studio here, with the best “ Talkie” 
equipment in Europe; they chose Welwyn _ largely 
because of its pure air, cheap electricity, and ease of 
access from London for the crowds they must sometimes 
import for the day. 

As to the houses, I am no architect ; and I cannot write 
fairly of communal life, for my personal desire, if I can- 
not be in the depths of the country, is to be lost in the 
heart of a town. The average Utopia would be a hell for 
me. Yet I can see that for those people with children, 
those who love gardens, who shun noise, and who have 
not any unreasonable and unsocial objection to being 
observed in their comings and _ goings—ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred in short—Welwyn Garden 
City must be the ideal of rus in urbe. To many families, 
I am sure, a completely new way of life—fuller, freer and 
more satisfying—would be opened out by migration from 
depressing suburbs to these lawns and flowered closes. 

When writing of slums it has always seemed to me that 
the root of the problem lies in planning, and that without 
a national survey we are merely trifling and tinkering 
with a system that requires a radical overhaul. But some 
of the surveys now being carried out are a waste of time. 
More, they are dangerous ; because they assume that over 
a given area there should be a given number of houses, so 
that eventually we might have no country left, and no 
better towns than we have at present. 

The right solution of the Housing Problem is un- 
doubtedly to build Garden Cities after the type of 
Welwyn, each designed from the start to contain not 
more than a certain number of inhabitants (say, 50,000), 
and laid out in industrial, residential and. business zones, 
with a surrounding agricultural belt. That is the ideal, 
and I see no reason why it should not be realized in our 
generation. 

Cobbett called London a wen; it has grown and 
spread since his time, and saps our blood. In it we are 
microbes gyrating amidst the fumes of petrol, and 
crushed to death (at the rate of twenty a week) when we 
fail to avoid the Nemesis we have evoked in our factories, 
London is a muddle—like my metaphors. 

Pulling down slums is all very well, but where are the 
dishoused to go? No one knows, because no one has yet 
taken the great pains necessary to answer the question, 
involving as it does a survey of occupations, communica- 
tions, transport, health, and industrial, agricultural and 
residential problems. When that national survey which 
the Spectator has so long advocated is made at last, then 
we shall find that the solution of our difficulties (whatever 
its particular applications) will lie in the direction first 
suggested in a little book called T'o-morrow, written by a 
poor Parliamentary shorthand writer thirty-four years 
ago—Kbenezer Howard. Here is what the Spectator said 
of him in 1926 :— 


**He had the. courage to be great. Single-handed, penniless, 
at first poorly-educated, he set himself to build a new city, prototype 
of all the cities of the future. The helpers and the money came 
+ «-« Out of an idea he has fashioned a working-model of 
Mansoul. The plan is not perfect yet . . . but it is an 
earn>st of what one man’s courage and good intent can do.” 


F. YeAts-Brown, 


. 
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Headlines 


Y their Headlines ye shall know them ! 

To one who knows something of the habits of 
mind of different countries, it is a peculiar pleasure 
sometimes to study the different ways in which they 
reveal themselves, and to compare them. Few of 
these manifestations can equal for interest and value 
the headlines of the daily newspapers. 

By what stages the mere title or label, as e.g., “‘ King 
Lear,” becomes the headline it would be a delicate 
matter to decide; but most people could determine 
in a given case whether a phrase were the one or the 
other. Few would be willing to allow that “ Holy 
Bible” was a headline; probably as few would be 
found ready to admit that “ The Future of the Country- 
side’ was merely a title: it has the tang of the Press 
column about it. 

The headline is essentially barbarous, and would be 
superfluous in a_ perfectly civilized society. Like 
advertisement, its object is competitive, and its effect 
to limit freedom of choice. It uses the methods of 
violence rather than of persuasion. ‘“‘ Look this way,” 
it peremptorily cries, even as the advertiser would force 
us to buy the particular thing which he stridently claims 
to “sell for less.” 

In America, where there is little freedom of choice 
left to the majority of people, the use of the headline 
has been pushed furthest; an American headline is 
frequently quite unintelligible to one equipped only 
with a knowledge of the English language. See what 
you can make of, “ Coast life skips beat”? (=‘‘ Those 
dwelling on the coast were terrified’’) or “Sane, so 
guilty noose, or prison term for Hickman”! Who 
would think that “‘ Forest Slayer Proved Courage in 
Lone Last Fight with Death” referred merely to the 
killing of a wolf which turned to bay? And these are 
very mild examples. In America the headlines fall 
between two stools. They aim at emphasis, and at the 
same time attempt to give all t!\e important details of the 
event—for that large class of people who have lost the 
power to read a complete sentence, much more a whole 
paragraph. I often wonder why these newspapers go 
to the trouble of printing an account of the event in 
extenso at all. Logically, the headline is enough: the 
rest is due to mere force of habit. 

In England things have not quite reached this pass. 
The headlines are raucous enough in many cases, but 
they do endeavour to attract us to read the article ; 
they do not try to be self-sufficient in themselves. 
“Tidal Wave. in Newfoundland” would be their 
equivalent for the “ Coast life skips beat,” &e., of the 
transatlantic newspaper quoted above. In some of the 
more dignified journals one can feel a deliberate caution 
and restraint about their use of the headline; they 
remind one of father paddling at the seaside. This is 
because these journals draw their special form and 
style from the cighteenth century; the headline to 
them is alien and only partially assimilated. 

Of all peoples that I can think of, the French employ 
the headline in the most civilized manner, 7.e., least of 
all. Their newspapers and journals are meant to be 
read, not to act as factory sirens. They imply an 
attitude of cultivated leisure in the reader, a willingness, 
in fact, to read. The same is true of Austria. Who 
does not recollect with delight the cafés of Vienna, with 
a view out on the street, and all the newspapers of the 
day there to be read, whilst you linger as long as you 
will? That is civilization, not the hasty glance at a 
headline as you buy an evening paper in the street, 
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from the boy who is shouting out the latest murder 
or police court scandai. 

The suggestion made above, for American and some 
English newspapers, to omit the article and include only 
the headline, would give more space for advertisement, 
pictures, and stock quotations, the three principal 
items of mental nourishment for which readers of those 
newspapers buy them; these three things, with the 
headline, would give them all that they could possibly 
want. 

Another possibility would be to write the headlines in 
verse. We note how popular are some verses recounting 
the adventures of such heroes as Teddy Tail, or Mutt 
and Jeff, Esquires; let some enterprising editor try to 
brighten his account of the sessions of a Naval Confer- 
ence with verse headlines of a similar kind ; he will need 
bright men to do it, but the public would revel in it, 
Or let him print his most important heading upside down, 
like some vigorous advertisers. Nothing could ensure its 
receiving more attention than this device. 

But if it is really the article that he wants people to 
read, then there is nothing for it but omission of the 
heading altogether. Leave a blank, and in the shock of 
surprise and curiosity, his victims will read his article. 
Little by little they would grow accustomed to it, and we 
should see them becoming civilized and reasoning 
creatures. 

Finally, here is a secret for those who are firmly wedded 
to headlines and really wish to achieve perfection in them. 
I give it away gratis. Write them in Latin, for no language 
yet invented can equal Latin for such a purpose, for 
inscriptions, headlines, notices, all cases where terse 
emphatic statement is all-important. One can recall 
immediately half-a-dozen instances of this arresting 
“headline quality” of Latin: Veni, vidi, vici; nil 
desperandum ; eaxperto crede; dis aliter visum, occur 
to my mind at once. It is no valid objection to this that 
many people cannot read Latin ; they cannot—as yet, but 
they would, if they thought it was the thing; it would 
only need to be introduced gradually. 

Signposts are good, but we do not place them in the 
middle of the road. Why put our headlines there? 

J. H. ILirre. 


The Country Housewife’s Garden 


ORKSHIRE housewives have ever been famed 

as much for their love of gardens as for their 

skill in housekeeping. It is not surprising, therefore, 

that the first book in our language, written especially 

for women gardeners, was written by a Yorkshireman 

and his slender little volume, The Country Housewife’s 

Garden (1618), is the only book which gives us a detailed 

picture, or rather series of pictures, of the small, homely 
north country garden of three hundred years ago. 

It is a curious fact that, although the garden was the 
special province of the housewife, yet during the first 
three centuries of our printed garden literature only three 
books were written for women gardeners. William Law- 
son’s was the only one printed during the seventeenth 
century; a hundred years later Charles Evelyn published 
his Ladies Recreation (1716), and after the lapse of another 
hundred years Mrs. Loudon’s Gardening for Ladies 
inaugurated the flood of modern literature on this subject. 
The Country Housewife’s Garden was usually issued 
with Lawson’s other classic, 4 New Orchard and Garden, 
but The Country Housewife’s Garden was published 
separately at least three times and in this form is an 
excessively rare book. It is a little book only twenty-six 
pages long, five of them being devoted to plans for 
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knot gardens, one to the dwarf shrub mazes which in 
those days were so popular, and seven to the ordering 
of bees, “for I will not account: her any of my good 
Housewives, that wanteth either Bees, or skilfulnesses 
about them.” 

Yet, in the short space of these few pages, Lawson 
gives us unforgettable pictures of the flower garden, 
with its pleasant borders full of roses, lavender, peonies, 
clove gilliflowers, pinks, lilies, southernwood, daisies, 
wallflowers (which he calls bee-flowers), cowslips, hyssop 
and thyme; the herb garden, well stocked with needful 
herbs—angelica, marigolds, sweet Cicely, borage, succory, 
hollyhocks, fennel, mallows, flower de luce, aniseeds, 
fever-few, blessed thistle, and many others whose very 
names we have almost forgotten ; knot gardens skilfully 
laid out in ‘‘ cross-bow,” “‘ diamond” and “ flower de 
juce” patterns; the diminutive maze, the enclosing 
mud-wall planted with wallflowers, the camomile walks 
and the straw bee-hives. The enclosing “ mud” walls 
planted with wallflowers which Lawson mentions must 
have been very picturesque, and even in the eighteenth 
century walls made of earth and straw and sometimes 
thatched with straw were common. John Lawrence, 
the author of The Clergyman’s Recreation (1721), declared 
that these walls were the best both for ripening and 
protecting fruit from rain. 

It is pleasant to realize that in those days, as now, 
there was no sharp distinction between the flower and 
kitchen garden, Lawson’s kitchen garden having ‘“‘ comely 
borders ”’ of lavender, rosemary, wallflowers, and hyssop. 
It is a little difficult for us to visualize a kitchen garden 
lacking in nearly all the “ pot-herbs”’ which we call 
vegetables. Lawson does not even mention potatoes, 
peas or spinach, and of the brassica tribe he only includes 
‘abbage. On the other hand the Yorkshire housewife 
of those days grew pot and physic herbs almost unknown 
in our modern gardens. Skirrets, which Lawson men- 
tions, are only beginning to come back into fashion. 
Incidentally, it would be difficult to improve on the 
recipe for cooking them given by Joseph Cooper who 
was cook to Charles I. He served them for the royal 
table in a pie with chestnuts, yolks of eggs, ginger, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and lemon. Skirrets were formerly 
accounted excellent for delicate folk. And even though 
we do not use it in physic why have we banished the love- 
ly golden flowered elecampane, which sprang from Helen 
of Troy’s tears, from our gardens? Why is lovage so 
seldom seen? Its pretty name alone, apart from its 
handsome growth, should secure it a place in our borders, 
and its leaves are excellent in salads. 

And in the flower garden the housewife of those days 
grew roses such as we seldom see nowadays—the cabbage 
rose, the damask rose, the velvet rose (now, alas, hardly 
to be obtained), the white rose and “ the sweet musk- 
rose.” She grew the old clove and other carnations, 
which she called July flowers—‘* I may well call them 
the King of Flowers, except the rose, and the best sort 
of them are called Queen-July-flowers. I have of them 
nine or ten several colours and divers of them as big as 
Roses ;_ of all flowers (save the Damask Rose) they are 
the most pleasant to sight and smell. . . their use is 
much in ornament, and comforting the spirits, by the 
sense of smelling.”” She grew the white-flowered lavender, 
which Queen Henrietta Maria loved, and rosemary and 
wallflowers for her bees, ‘“‘ flower-de-luce ” for the sweet 
smell of the roots, daffadowndillies and hollyhocks 
“for ornament,” lilies, peonies, hyssop and, saffron, 
both for their beauty and for their physical uses, and 
daisies and Bachelors buttons wherewith to edge her 
borders, 


‘ > 


One chapter Lawson devotes to “ general rules,” and 
amongst these we find “* In all your Gardens and Orchards, 
Banks and Seats of Camomile, Penny-royal, Daisies and 
Violets are seemly and comfortable.” How pleasant 
it would be to sit on those banks and seats which were 
common in England even in Chaucer’s day. And how 
sage is Lawson’s concluding piece of advice to the country 
housewife—that if her maids help her to weed “ withal 
I advise the Mistress either to be present herself, or to 
teach her maids to know herbs from weeds.” 

ELeaNnour SINCLAIR RODE. 


The Theatre 


By Ferenc Moutnar. AT THE St. JAMES’S 


THEATRE. | 


[‘* Tne Swan.” 


Arrer Michael and Mary another gush of sentimentality for 
the great profit of the St. James’s Theatre ? A piece of pure 
romance, a fairy-tale? -Or a satire with dashes of realism ? 
What are we to call this translated Hungarian mystery ? 

Before defining it, one must try to understand it. But 
in order to do that one would have also to understand the 
people who move about in it. 

Unfortunately one cannot make them out. They utter 
elaborate phrases that give no clue to their intentions. They 
don’t seem to know what they want—with two exceptions. 

The first of these is the mother of a certain Princess 
Alexandra, living in a certain castle, somewhere or other in 
a pre-War Central Europe. 

This lady, whom Miss Henrietta Watson puts into a 
nervous flutter that obscures her real determination, wants 
her daughter to marry an heir-apparent and wear a crown. 
The daughter, who is the “swan,” is very willing. Swans 
(we hear) ought never to approach the shore. They ought 
to sail majestically in the middle of lakes. If they land, 
they look like geese. As the beautiful Alexandra, Miss Edna 
Best suggests neither swan nor goose; rather, a dear little 
docile dove. She is swum at, in the middle of her lake— 
if doves ever frequent lakes—by a bold-looking, curt- 
mannered young heir-apparent with whom poor Mr. Herbert 
Marshall has great trouble; for what is he? He is rude, 
we say; or at least embarrassingly formal. He is known 
to be searching for a bride. But when Alexandra asks him 
to look at her roses, or when Alexandra’s fluttering, but 
determined, mamma flatters him, he either doesn’t like 
them, and so doesn’t heed them, or else is being cautious and 
observing them before committing himself. 

How on earth to get a move on? Alexandra, who will 
apparently do anything she’s told, is told by mamma to 
feign interest in a young tutor who inhabits the castle, 
fences very well and talks much of the stars—looking all the 
time, in Mr. Colin Clive’s tortured Journey’s End aspect, as 
though he has been mortally wronged or is afflicted with a 
weak digestion. But a wry smile animates his convulsed 
face when he praises the Princess’s fencing. Here is a 
definite clue. Tutor in love with Princess. Therefore, a 
fairy-tale. 

But is the Princess in love with the Prince? She is 
evidently interested. She questions him; graciously she 
consents to remark him. She sees that he has a face, and a 
fencing right arm, if not a leg. She will feign interest 
throughout one act; feign it well; for she appears to be 
absorbed by the intensely boring astronomical metaphors 
reeled out by the tutor before and after a glass of Tokay at 
the royal supper party. She too (habitually teetotal) quaffs 
Tokay ; and, whether as the result of that drink, or pity, 
or passion, she goes (I suppose) too far to please the still 
doltish heir-apparent. She backs the tutor against him; 
and so in our perplexity, do we. Alexandra kisses the tutor 
in full view of the Prince, who becomes suddenly polite and 
withdraws. 

An enigmatic kiss! One of the most difficult I have ever 
seen upon the stage—difficult to analyse. Was it passion ? 
Was it pity ? Utterly impossible to say, at the end of the 
second act. Real romantic passion, one thought, looking at 
Mr. Colin Clive’s part of the kiss; dove-like submission, 
looking at Miss Edna Best's. Let us wait. 
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Then, early in the last act, bustles in the long-expected mother 
of the heir-apparent, tremendously competent in Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh’s hands. She is the second person who knows her 
own mind. in this procession of nebulous nobodies. She 
agrees with the first mamma. She, too, wants the heir- 
apparent to marry Alexandzs. Then why not get on with it 
and over it ? Because Alexandra has kissed the tutor ? 

Nonsense ! As somebody remarks, everybody has kissed him, 
even Father Hyacinth (Mr. C. V. France), who after a good deal 
of kissing in youth, has repented and become religious. 
This kiss, which ought to have been significant, is nothing. 
It is, however, catching. For now the heir-apparent, too, 
kisses the tutor. Obviously pity this time! Alexandra will 
like the heir-apparent well for that. But, more important, 
the grumpy young man will now propose in set terms, fortified 
by his mamma’s arrival. I conclude that, had mamma been 
there at the rise of the curtain, there would have been no 
hesitation, no misunderstanding, no mystery, no plot and no 
play. There might have been only one betrothal kiss ; instead 
of four or five, of doubtful meaning. 

There it is, if you can fathom it. Best to admit that I 
cannot. The audience? They seemed to rush, with true 
heartfelt impulse, straight at the romance ; and when, after 
hovering uneasily between the Prince and the tutor, it finally 
settled cn Mr. Herbert Marshall, they seemed to be glad 
and most heartlessly to let Mr. Colin Clive walk out unpitied 
into Central Europe ; perhaps because he wasn’t in a becoming 
uniform and because he looked too cross to make an ideal 


husband. Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


As a sculptor Mr. Herbert Haseltine is always interesting. 
In his treatment of animal forms, his work bears close 
analogies to early Chinese sculpture. There is not, indeed, 
any conscious attempt at a pastiche, but the resemblance 
arises from a similar attitude. One may have doubts as to 
the scope of his powers, but so long as he exercises his talents 
on those animals which in themselves possess all the essentials 
of simple massive sculpture, there is no question of his gift. 
In the present exhibition of his work at Messrs. Knoedler’s, 
15 Old Bond Street, it will be seen that he is most successful 
with the heavier animals. Nothing could be more satisfying 
than the noble proportions of Suffolk Punch Stallion: Sud- 
bourne Premier and Percheron Stallion: Rhum, in Burgundy 
stone, or Hereford Bull: Twyford Fairy Boy, in bronze, 
partly gilded. When, however, Mr. Haseltine tackles less 
massive animal subjects, such as Polo Pony: Perfection, the 
result leaves a good deal to be desired. The gilded bronze 
equestrian figure of Jam Rawalji—a model of the sixteenth- 
century warrior which is to be finished on a gigantic scale 
for the Maharajah Jamsahib of Nawanagar—is not entirely 
satisfactory. The horse is fine but the rider unsatisfactory. 

Messrs. Heal and Son, Tottenham Court Road, are holding 
two shows of considerable interest. The smaller, which is 
to be seen at the Mansard Annexe, consists of an exhibition 
of animal drawings and paintings by a number of young 
artists. Nearly all the pictures show that the subjects 
have been observed, in the naturalist’s sense, as well as 
drawn. Miss Silvia Baker contributes ten of those animal 
studies with which readers of the Manchester Guardian are 
so familiar. Miss Baker’s drawings have a quality about 
them that is curiously reminiscent of the Japanese master 
Korin. Caracol, Caracol feeding, Bushbuck and Golden Cat 
of Sumatra are possibly the best, though choice in this case 
is rather a matter of individual preference for the animals 
concerned. Mr. David Jones, whose landscape Montes et 
Omnis Collis has recently been acquired by the Whitworth 
Art Gallery, has a number of excellent drawings and water- 
colours, of which Anilered Animals, Sleeping Cat and Horned 
Animal on Bed with Sparrows are noteworthy. Why the 
horned animal, which is by way of being a deer, should be 
on a bed with sparrows, even if it is a garden bed though 
it might be anything, is a problem which others must decide, 
but the picture is delightful. Mr. Frank Medworth’s Zebra 
Foal, Bull Bison and Bucking Calf and The War Dance of 
the Genets, all coloured drawings, are also charming. Besides 
the animal studies, there are a number of amusing nursery 
paintings on tiles by Miss Pearl Binder, 


The second and larger exhibition, in the Mansard Gallery, 
consists of a mixed show of old pewter, English and Conti. 
nental, and old maps. The best English county maps, 
naturally come from Speed’s great book which was published 
in the early seventeenth century. There are a number of 
contemporary hand-coloured specimens, which incidentally 
may be recognized by the presence of the colour showing 
through on the back of the map, but the majority have 
been coloured at a much later date. These make pleasant 
decorations, but one cannot help feeling that a Speed map 
coloured at a comparatively recent date, is a Speed map 
spoiled. After all, the number of topographical books which 
were coloured at the time of publication or shortly after- 
wards, is very small. The same is true of heraldic printed 
books, and yet since the craze for coloured maps and coloured 
plates of armorial bearings became fashionable, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find plates from books that have 
been broken up, in their natural state. There are, however, 
a number of uncoloured Speed maps, some of which have 
been rather drastically trimmed. Other maps by Blaeu, 
Norden and Kipp and Sexton and Hole are of interest. 
Besides these, there are maps by Mercator Ortelius, De Witt, 
Goos and Schenk. The collection of. pewter is large and 
varied. Most types of interest are represented. 

Davin Fincuam. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM VIENNA. 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 


Sir,—Every year, when the fruit trees blossom, there are pro- 
cessions of motor cars and ’buses and walkers flocking to the 
Wachau, both sides of the Danube between the old castles of 
Diirnstein where Richard Lionheart lay imprisoned, and the 
lovely monastery of Melk with its fine Baroque library and the 
glorious view deep into Upper and Lower Austria. The first 
river steamers begin to make the trip between Vienna and Linz, 
and the passenger says: ‘If this was the Rhine, the world 
would know about it. Why don’t you Austrians tell the 
world about the beauty of your own country ?”? The answer 
is: ‘* Because that would be so un-Austrian.” The Austrian 
likes to abuse and find fault with his own country. He loves 
others to praise it, but he thinks it proper that he himself 
should criticize it. And so, while the foreigners begin to rave 
about the picturesque old houses of the little villages, he com- 
plains of the narrow roads where a motor car all but takes up 
the whole space between church and tavern; or about the 
cobbled streets, or about the fact that you have to stand 
in line to wait till the “* flying bridge ” carries you across the 
Danube. It cannot take more than eight cars at a time and if 
there are fifty waiting on each side and the boat bridge takes 
about ten minutes to come and go, you can guess that some of 
the cars have a good long time to wait. But the country is so 
perfect and you can go up sweet green slopes and gather bas- 
kets full of primroses while waiting ; and cherrytrees, apple- 
trees and peachtrees stand covered with showers of bloom just 
like fairy land—and after all, this is what you came out for, 
isn’t it? 

If you take a good view of the old castles of Austria you find 
it hard to believe that there are so many political quarrels 
going on around them. Most of them are well preserved and 
full of beauty. Architectural treasures, perfect old carvings, 
columns and arches of old periods, Primitive, Roman, early 
Gothic, late Gothic, Renaissance, and Baroque tell the history 
of architectural development of the world in a nut-shell. Some 
of these castles have old keepers who seem to love and cherish 
the things they show, covering their feelings under a rather 
abrupt manner. They seem to be afraid that the people to 
whom they show their treasures might not value them as 
much as they should. If they notice an onlooker in the crowd 
who stays back to get a better view of a little wood carving 
or a brass chandelier, showing an expert appreciation of some 
lovely old inlaid chest that others pass by unnoticed, the 
keeper prefers that even to an extra big tip. And in going 
round the monasteries you sometimes come across an old 
monk who shows you the special beauties of his chapel or 
library ; some old illuminated manuscripts or the charms of 
an old stone gate; and who gives you an insight into the 
dreams of artists in wood or iron or marble that many books 
or University lectures would fail to give you. And Austria 
seems full of such porters and monks who know more about 
the secrets of art and beauty than you would expect. But in 
the meantime the young people outside the castles and a good 
many of the older ones, too, have stopped caring about art 
and beauty because they think that this is such a dangerous 
time to live in and you have to arm yourself and fight for 
liberty or for safety, for the past or for the future, for your 
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country or for your dignity, or for many other things that 
might just as well be lost as won by fighting for them. 
There is a fight in the realms of art as well, and this is not 
at all restricted to one country. It is the fight between the 

st and future, both trying to get hold of the present. it 
js very obvious on the stage of to-day, and in Vienna it can 
best be viewed in the array of the famous old tradition of 
the Burgtheater on the one side and the experiments of the 
Wiener Schauspielhaus which has only just been opened at 
the beginning of this season in the building of the former 
Volksoper. 

There is a decided tendency at the Burgthester to go back 
to the past. One of its most successful performances this 
season was written by Hans Sassmann on Metternich. This 

lay is based on a historical book, which has the present 

inister of Education, Professor Srbik, for its author. The 
Austria before 1848 is given a very wonderful show in it. 
Beautiful real old costumes, taken out of the very Court 
Archives, and all the tricks of stagecraft combine to give 
the audience a real thrill. Raoul Aslan seems to be born 
for the part of Metternich, so well does he wear the costume 
in mind and body. 

On the other side, the Schauspielhaus has had its biggest 
success with a play on China by the Russian Tretiakow : 
China, Shout! The play is rather crude and shows some 
very un-English types of English officials who bombard a 
Chinese city and produce a revolt there. But the way it 
was produced by Fritz Peter Buch, the able producer of 
the Frankfurt Sehauspielhaus who had been asked to Vienna 
as a guest producer for this performance, turns what would 
be just reporting otherwise into a very impressive piece of 
dramatic art and shows what our time must expect from 
its stage: an explanation of the things that move the world, 
a creative expression for what is dramatic in our own life. 
If the stage insists on keeping away from our own life we 
cannot help finding reality more dramatic and more thrilling 
than the theatre, and then we turn away from the latter and 
it dies. Why should we be afraid of seeing the present 
expressed in art? It is always less dangerous if it is expressed 
in art; and self-expression in art may sometimes just as 
well save a whole nation from self-destruction as it does 
individuals. People who try to keep the lid pressed down 
on the boiling pot very often seem to forget that. The 
release given to hot emotions by the artist who holds up 
the mirror to them is one of the eternal safeguards of com- 
munity life. The wonderful thing about this performance 
is how it changes. 

Goodwill Day in memory of the first Hague Conference 
has now for several years brought that sweet message of 
the children of Wales to the children of the world. It has 
been answered this last year by forty-eight countries, Austria 
among them. This year three thousand children of the 
Junior Red Cross were collected in the Prater to answer 
the message. A little girl of twelve stood on the lawn of 
the big cricket club and addressed through a loud speaker the 
huge assembly with the Austrian President and the Austrian 
Chancellor among them. The little girl said: ‘‘In a few 
decades the world will be what we children of to-day want 
it to be. As soon as the young people of all countries want 
peace, there will be peace. Therefore we children must 
join hands to fight for a world without war.” 

It was a lovely sight to see thousands of children dancing 
and playing on that spring green lawn. Three thousand 
cups of cocoa and little bags of biscuits had been given by 
an Austrian chocolate factory, the owner of which is a brave 
advocate of international understanding. The Austrian 
President gave a speech, and a group of young dancers from 
the Hellerau-Laxenburg school showed a sweet little musical 
parody of militarism, much appreciated by the children. 
Austrian folk dancing added to the celebration. Thousands 
of little boys and girls expressing good will, wanting to join 
hands. They will be shown among the week’s shows in the 
cinemas, for the Ufa has filmed them. Maybe next year 
there will be goodwill shows of such children not only 
in ail the cinemas, but in all the countries of the world.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Your CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA, 


A LETTER FROM BomBay. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Even the remarkably liberal proposals for self-govern- 
ment in the provinces are included in the general condemna- 
tion of the Simon Commission’s Report. Attention has been 
concentrated on the special powers conferred on Governors, 
some of which are new. Nevertheless, there is no conflict of 
principle in this field between the Simon scheme and Indian 
aspirations. If this part of the scheme stood alone, there is 
little doubt that it would be viewed with favour as a basis 
for discussion. 

The main recommendations in the Report are those for the 
Central Government and Legislature. These recommend- 
ations have been received in India with general disappoint- 
ment and anger. They run entirely counter to Indian opinion, 


and there is not the remotest chance of their ever being put 
into operation except by the use of naked force. The critics 
of the Report consider that these recommendations offer no 
further advance towards self-government, but on the con- 
trary are retrogressive. They point out that the popular 
basis of election is abolished, and that instead we are offered 
a couple of senates, the members of which are to be elected 
by the same local bodies in the same way, and are to be joined 
at some future date by the nominees of despots, who need not 
be elected at all. While the popular character of the Legis- 
lature is thus destroyed, its power is in no way augmented, 
and in one matter of first-class importance, namely, tariff 
autonomy, the hard-won right of the Assembly is condemned 
as constitutionally unsound. 

The climax of indignation is reached when attention is 
turned to the new proposals for the Executive. There is to 
be no transfer of power. There is to be no advance towards 
“the goal.” The Government of India is to remain a sub- 
ordinate Government under the Secretary of State, subject to 
his superintendence, direction, and control. The Government 
is to have no responsibility to the Legislature, and all the 
special powers of certification, restoration, and ordinance are 
retained. 

The Commissioners defend their proposal mainly on the 
ground that there is a general consensus of opinion in India 
that the Central Government ‘must be strong and stable, and 
that in their opinion, in the circumstances of to-day, a Govern- 
ment resting on a Parliamentary majority would not command 
the necessary stability or strength. 

I have discussed this contention with many Indian critics, 
and they point out that no solution of the Indian problem is 
possible without taking risks, and that it is a great mistake to 
believe that because India has been governed autocratically 
by the British in the past, the path of safety and avoidance of 
risk lies in a continuance of the same control in the future. 
Such a belief ignores the immense strength and vitality of the 
Nationalist movement, the enthusiasm with which nearly all 
the virile and progressive elements in the country are throwing 
in their lot with the Nationalist cause, and the patent fact 
that tens of thousands of Indians are prepared joyfully to 
suffer and, if need be, to die rather than to live any longer 
under the superintendence, direction, and control of ,the 
Secretary of State. When it is borne in mind that the only 
instruments by which British rule can be enforced are an Indian 
Army and an Indian Police, we shall clearly realize what a 
colossal risk the Commissioners are taking in propounding a 
solution so totally at variance with the aspirations of the 
Indian people. 

In this truly black situation, moderate men must look round 
calmly to see what practical possibilities remain. One point 
of great importance has already emerged, namely, that in the 
general disappointment with the proposals of Sir John Simon, 
men are turning with more favourable minds to those of Sir 
Sankaran Nair. The main report of the Indian Central 
Committee recommended a Government of India responsible 
to an elected Legislature, with three departments, Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, and Indian States, reserved for the Viceroy’s 
control. The only European member of the Committee, Sir 
Arthur Froom, dissented from the recommendation, on the 
ground that it amounted to dyarchy at the centre, and would 
be unworkable, but the Statutory Commission [Vol. II., p. 138 
footnote] do not endorse this view, and themselves reserve 
two departments for the Viceroy alone. Support for this 
solution will be found in places as far apart as the letters of 
Mr. Patel to the Viceroy and the leading articles of the Times 
of India, the principal organ of British opinion in the Bombay 
Presidency. This is also the policy of the Indian Liberals, 
although Indian political leaders are, of course, careful to 
insist on the transitional character, for a limited period, of 
any measure of special control. One cannot say more at 
present than that it is a proposal which makes possible the 
future government of Indian with Indian consent.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ARNOLD WARD. 


Bombay, June 28th. 


The Tramp Ship 


A tramp ship from the fog-bound northern sea, 
Blinding a course through sleet and angry foam, 
Swung into berth beside the shivering quay, 
That winter’s dawn to bring my lover home. 


The dock-hands stirred and cursed themselves awake, 
Mocking the grimy tramp, all bent and torn 

By murderous wave and fierce ice-pointed flake .. . 
And yet to me, whose prayers were for that morn, 


More wonderful than purple Tyrian ships, 
Or golden galleons coming home to Spain, 
When he caressed and comforted my lips, 
Seemed the poor hulk that gave me him again. 
LAURENCE Powys. 


‘ 
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Great Britain and India 
Problem of Indian States 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


[Sir Albion Banerji, C.S.I., C.I.E., servedas Dewan, or Prime 
Minister, in Cochin and Mysore, and more recently acted as For- 
eign and Political Minister of Kashmir, so that he speaks with 
authority on the Native States.—Ep. Spectator.| 
Tue Viceroy, in his speeches to both Houses of the Legislature 
at Simla the other day, announced his intention of discussing 
the future constitution of India with the ruling Princes and 
the representatives of the States. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that neither the Princes nor their State-subjects 
regard the proposals made in the Harcourt-Butler Committee 
Report and the Simon Commission Report with any enthusi- 
asm. With due deference to the pronouncements made in 
these two historic documents it is to be stated that the main 
problem connected with the Indian States has been only 
partially investigated, and we are no nearer to a satisfactory 
solution than. when the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was 
written. In the concluding chapter of that famous report, 
the joint authors drew a picture of India as a sisterhood of 
self-governing States, including Indian States. To-day, 
although by common consensus of opinion any constitutional 
change for British India must have due regard for the position 
to be assigned to Indian States in their relationship with British 
India, neither the Butler Committee nor the Simon Commission 
have suggested any clear-cut scheme for the purpose. 

Sir Reginald Craddock’s Dilemma in India expressed the 
thought of a particular school amongst the leading pro- 
Consuls, that self-governing institutions of a democratic 
nature are just as unsuited to the people of the States as to 
the people of British India, and although the ruling Princes 
say that they welcome democracy for British India, they do 
so because they do not wish to be thought antiquated despots 
and believe that they would gain Parliamentary support by 
appearing enlightened and anxious for democracy over the 

yay. This school of political thought has never ceased to 
emphasize the principle of holding British India and Indian 
States together under British control. 

It is quite clear to those who have carefully followed the 
trend of events in India as a whole, that an attempt is now 
being made to solve the Indian States problem by adhering, 
as far as possible, to the aforesaid principle. Take, for ex- 
ample, the recommendation of the Butler Committee, which 
proposes the Viceroy and not the Governor-General in Council 
as the agent in all dealings with the Indian States, with 
advisory committees to be appointed by him, representing 
both Indias when interests clash, making the Secretary of 
State for India the final authority. The Simon Commission, 
while admitting that the “ States cannot be compelled to come 
into closer relationship with British India than exists at the 
present time,” has only expressed the pious hope that a new 
constitution ‘‘ should provide an open door whereby, when it 
seems good to them, the ruling Princes may enter on just and 
reasonable terms.” 

A faint outline, indicated in paragraph 22 of the Simon 
Commission Report, of a Federation for all India, leaves 
matters very much as they are, especially in view of the exten- 
sion of powers to be centred in the Viceroy as the head of the 
Central Government, who is expected to assume a personal 
control over the two Indias, one of which is to be democratic, 
and the other autocratic in regard to their internal form of 
administration. 

For any kind of Federation, as the Simon Commission 
have clearly indicated, there must be a federal legislature, 
a federal executive, and a federal: finance, and none of these 
has’ been made a part of their scheme for the future con- 
stitution of India, the only practical suggestion being the 
creation of a standing consultative body to be called the 
Council for Greater India. I would like to indicate the 
main difficulties that will stand in the way. 

The present-day problem in regard to Indian States is 
not merely that of deiining the status of the Indian Princes 


with reference to the paramount power, but chiefly, if not 
entirely, the adjustment of relations between the Government 
of British India and that of the Indian States, irrespective 
of the constitutional position of the agent which conducts 
such government. The position and status of Indian Princes, 
however important, should not be allowed to obscure the 
greater issue, namely, the larger interests of the States 
themselves. 

The reforms that have been introduced in British India 
and those hereafter to be introduced cannot but create a 
keen desire on the part of the subjects of the Princes to 
take a larger share in the administration of their country, 
The conflict between the autocratic power and the personal 
rule of the Princes in the majority of the States and 
the necessity of so reforming their governments as to 
allow the transfer of at least part of their authority 
to constitutional agencies, is perhaps keener to-day than it 
has ever been in the past. 

In developing the federal idea, the Simon Commission do 
not appear to have considered the differences between the 
individual position of the Princes and their Governments. In 
other words, in a scheme of federation with British Indian 
provinces, which will be autonomous, it will be the States 
that will be the corresponding units and not the Princes, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir, in a speech delivered 
after the October pronouncements of the Viceroy, did in a 
sense recognize these differences when he stated that 
‘*‘ Federation is a word which has no terrors for the Princes 
and Governments of the States.” If there is to be a federal 
union, it has to be with a big State or a group of States, and 
the main difficulty will be how individual sovereignty of the 
Princes within their States can be included. 

My own view is that, as matters stand at present, Federation 
between the British provinces and the Indian States is 
impossible, and can only be regarded as a practical proposition 
when the Princes divest themselves of individual sovereignty 
and introduce Constitutional reforms in the government of 
their territories. Are we therefore to wait an _ indefinite 
period and allow the two Indias to run along their own lines 
of advance, and is it possible to make the Viceroy the chief 
central authority for the Indian States and the Governor- 
General a similar functionary in relation to British India ? 
There will be insuperable difficulties in concentrating both the 
functions in one and the same person, and a time may arrive, 
as soon as Dominion Status is granted, when there will be 
two such central authorities, one, that is the Constitutional 
outcome of the democratic form of government, namely, the 
Prime Minister responsible to the legislature, and the other 
the Viceroy, who should remain as the representative of the 
Crown, as in the Dominions, and continue his present functions 
with reference to the Princes and their States. Upon these 
considerations a federal executive cannot at present be 
established, including the Indian States and the sovereignty of 
the Princes ; a federal legislature is out of the question, and it 
naturally follows that any agreement on federal finance is 
not within the range of practical politics. 

Having before us the examples of failure in the attempts 
made in the past history of India both by Hindu and 
Mohammedan kingdoms towards over-centralization, great 
caution is needed at the present time, and unless and until 
the Indian States- problem is further investigated and the 
Princes and their States constitutionally represented in a 
Royal Commission for the presentation of their case in regard 
to this vital question, it is far better to leave them and their 
States alone and to take up the question of Constitutional 
reform in British India separately as was done on the previous 
occasion a decade ago. ‘The Princes would be ill advised to 
throw themselves into the vortex of political controversy at 
the Round Table Conference next autumn. 

ALBION BANEJI. 
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Country Life 


Yer CHEAPER LAND. ‘ 

From time to time I have given examples here of the 
absurdly low price of land in many parts of England. A 
really pitiful instance is to be added to the list. A farm with 
a good homestead—both house and outbuildings—has just 
been sold freehold at the inclusive price of £4 10s. an acre. 
The money would not build the house or equip the farm with 
buildings. The land is, therefore, reckoned as a minus quan- 
tity. It is in fact in many cases actually cheaper to buy a 
farm with a house than to buy the house without the farm. 
Apart from the present depression it is, and has long been, a 
curious fact in the economics of farms that in some counties 
farmers themselves, though often immensely fond of their 
homes, do not consider their houses. They regard the rent 
as rent for the land and expect the house, however good, to be 
thrown in—and it is. 

* * * %* 

The farm just sold at £4 10s. an acre was known at one time 
as good land ; but land of this sort of goodness is no longer 
of value anywhere. It answers to the general description of 
wheat and bean land ; and nowhere in the world have I ever 
seen such heavy crops of beans as farmers once grew there. 
The plant flourishes in heavy clay; and clay has a double 
quality, has compensating virtues and vices. It contains 
every mineral that plants require, but it is difficult to work ; 
and now that the labour bill is of overmastering importance 
the mechanical drawbacks more than outweigh the chemical 
virtues. Yet when all is considered £4 10s. an acre for house 
and land between Peterborough and London makes an econo- 
mic portent. A critic—not without a certain grim humour— 
said it ought to be advertised as good building land : its clay 
would make admirable bricks ! 

* * * * 
British SuGAR. 

A certain Cornish farmer who has recently begun to grow 
sugar beet and is delighted with the crop reckons that the 
feeding value of the tops is worth not less than £4 an acre. 
I discussed the estimate with some of those most closely 
concerned with the crop. They said that some few farmers 
put the price even higher; but that they themselves in 
any statistical accounts of value reckoned the feeding value 
at a minimum of £8 an acre. In any case the figure is of 
high importance. To the money received for his beets 
from the factory, which is big and sufficient to leave a good 
profit, must be added this feeding value of the tops and 
the cheapness of the pulp returned from the factory, the 
beneficial effect on the next crop (and this is very high) 
and not least the permanent improvement of the soil due to 
the depth to which the roots penetrate. 

* * * * 

Doubtless the use of the tops for food needs attention 
to detail. In a recent experience where excess of this ration 
was given to some Friesian cows the animals flourished ex- 
ceedingly and their supply of milk was large ; but it proved 
to be of such thinness that some island cattle had to be 
bought hurriedly to bring the milk up to quality. Friesians 
an give (as many have proved, especially in America) milk 
more than sufficiently rich in butter-fat. They are not, 
as their enemies at one time rudely said, “excellent machines 
for colouring water”; but perhaps food has to be more 
arefully regulated for stock that yields such enormous 
quantities of milk—up to 8 gallons a day for a twelvemonth ! 

* * * * 
A Forester’s EXAmp.e. 

It is pleasant, because not common, to hear of progress 
in any product of English acres; and for this reason a 
success of Lord Camden on his Kent property is worth con- 
gratulation. He was given a medal the other day in a 
forestry exhibit for his demonstration of the value of Spanish 
chestnut grown for the making of paling. Fences of chestnut 
grow more and more popular. They are sufficiently cheap, 
strong and last well. If well stretched they may look 
ornamental enough. Lord Camden has developed the tech- 
nique of growing such chestnut from stools which last 
indefinitely and are cut at regular periods. It is not a little 
astonishing how much good forestry there is in the South 
close to London. Sir George Courthope has done wonders 


with his old oaks in forests along the borders of Kent. He 
most wisely deals with the wood on the spot and himself 
manufactures even such bulky machines as farm carts. His 
zeal and example have done and are doing very much for 
British forestry. One of the most flagrant omissions in the 
equipment of English country life is the sawmill. What 
immense waste of timber is seen every year; and especially 
what loss to the owner, because the trouble and expense of 
carting whole trunks are extreme ! 
* * * * 

Car AND HEDGEnoG. 

A photograph is being taken this week of the queerest 
animal friendship that ever I heard of. The scene is a house 
in the same street where the Spectator is published: Some 
while ago a hedgehog was found in Epping Forest and con- 
veyed to this very urban garden. Its native friendliness of 
character seemed to be developed by the change. It has no 
fears, sits up to receive its bread and milk, and on occasion 
strolls about the house when tired of the garden. It has 
invaded a bedroom and demanded that a congenial wardrobe 
be opened. Its chief friendship is with the cat, the only 
other four-legged inmate; the friendship is mutual, and is 
expressed by the cat by the act of occasionally licking the 
hedgehog’s nose. The photograph will illustrate the two 
animals taking a stroll together round the garden in the cool 
of a July evening ! 

* * * 

This hedgehog was purposely. imported to be of service 
in the garden; but it happens by a curious coincidence that 
three times within the last month or so I have heard of the 
surprising appearance of hedgehogs in gardens, one of them in 
the suburbs of London. Doubtless the- hedgehog is much more 
common than most people imagine ; and, I think, is increasing 
greatly. It is certainly increasing in particular districts 
where no longer gamekeepers exercise their craft. They are 
semi-nocturnal animals, like obscurity. even in twilight hours, 
have few enemies, and breed freely. Incidentally, is any crea- 
ture quainter than the young before the spines grow tough 
and dark? Some foxterriers have a peculiar animosity 
against hedgehogs, but one touch of the spines on the nose is 
sufficient warning to most other sorts of dog. Years ago 
I came upon a camp of gipsies who were dining off hedgehog 
(they cooked it in a ball of clay) ; but not many, I imagine, 
are captured and killed for their edible qualities. 

* * * * 
FLoweErR CoLours. 

Though blue roses and yellow sweet-peas have not yet been 
produced by the selectors and hybridisers the expansion of colour 
proceeds in the making of most garden flowers. Among hardy 
garden carnations what could be more curious than the mix- 
ture of tints in “‘ Caliban,” and the colours consort at least 
as well as the silks or wools of an Eastern rug. Next door to 
a glorious bunch of this carnation were exhibited plants of the 
hydrangea Nederschlum which is a hard, bright, uniform and, 
so to say, unwhitened blue and La Marne which is purple. 
Almost every tint, especially of startling blues and purple; 
has been bred into Iris Kaempbheri with perhaps the variety 
Asazanoi in the lead. In sweet-peas the variety Black 
Diamond is almost as dark as Tulipa Noire ; and incidentally 
there is a new white variety that frequently has six, or more, 
flowers to the stem. In roses the dwarf polyanthus Gloria 
Mundi is in keeping with the new achievements in the com- 
bination of red and orange, so is the new H.T. “ Violet 
Simpson.” 

* * * * 
WuoseE PIGEON ? 

I have been unable to find the owners of a ringed pigeon 
found dead by a correspondent near Downderry, St. Germans, 
Cornwall. The ring bears the legend Turp 29E 795. Perhaps 
the owner may see this announcement. I imagine that the 
pigeon was marked by a flier of homers, not by an ornitholo- 
gist, seeking evidence for migration routes ; but my Cornish 
correspondent does not state the variety of pigeon. In 
cases of discovery of a ringed bird the best procedure is to 
write to Mr. Witherby (‘‘ British Birds,” Holborn, London), 
who is the arch-priest of the ringers. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE INDIAN STATES AND THE ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,— Your contributor, Mr. S. G. Vaze, writes :— 

‘the Princes alone are to be consulted on behalf of the States. 

The omission of the subjects of the States from participation in 
the Conference is an initial mistake which it would be hard to 
repair. . . . It should . . . be remembered that when the Govern- 
ment parts with power in British India the beneficiaries are the 
people ; but when it parts with power in Indian States, the bene- 
ficiaries are not the people but the Princes.” 
I suggest that Mr. Vaze has fallen into error. What is the 
purpose of the Round Table Conference ? To arrive at the 
maximum measure of agreement in regard to proposals. to 
be laid before Parliament. Now the Indian States are 
organized political entities for whom Parliament cannot 
legislate. Why then will their representatives attend the 
Round Table Conference ? Only because Parliament cannot 
legislate for British India, which is subject to its authority, 
without affecting the Indian States, which are not. In 
other words, the co-operation of the States is necessary if 
Parliament’s legislation for British India is to contribute 
satisfactorily to the realization of Greater India. 

The Round Table Conference, therefore, is concerned 
with the States as Governments: with their external, and 
not with their internal affairs. Even if this were not the 
case—which it is—how could the Conference deal with the 
different institutions and constitutions of some six hundred 
distinct polities? In his enthusiasm for Western forms 
of government, Mr. Vaze forgets that constitutional reform 
cannot be imposed by a stroke of the pen upon the Indian 
States. It will come State by State at the time when and 
in the form that the people of each State desire. In some 
"States there is already constitutional monarchy almost of 
a Western type. In others it is coming. In yet others, it 
will take a long time. In every case the constitution of 
each State is a matter for that State and not for any external 
authority, British or Indian, to decide. 

Again, Mr. Vaze assumes that all the delegates of the States 
will be Princes. I prophesy that he will shortly find himself 
mistaken. But the real point is that the delegates of the 
States will be the duly accredited representatives of organized 
governments to what is really an Assembly of an Indian 
League of Nations. In conferences between governments 
we must, as the example of Geneva shows, take governments 
as they are if we hope to arrive at any useful measure of 
co-operation. Certain of the great Powers have constitutions 
that are displeasing to advanced liberal opinion; but are 
their delegates challenged as unrepresentative because the 
government which selects them does not rest upon universal 
suffrage ? 

Even if the Round Table Conference were summoned for 
the fantastic task of ‘“‘ sharing out ”’ power all round, Mr. 
Vaze’s point of view would be vitiated by his failure to 
perceive the true position of the States’ delegation. But 
there is no question of the Indian States seeking to enlarge 
their power. They desire only to preserve the power guaran- 
teed to them under the treaties and engagements to which 
Britain has pledged her word. For the rest, they are anxious 
to co-operate in the fullest measure with Great Britain and 
British India in order to make the Conference a success.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., L. F. Rususprook WILLIAMS. 

82 St. James's Court, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTatTor.] 
S1r,—You are in error in saying that the transfer of the contro] 
of the Indian Army to the Imperial authorities, recommended 
in the Simon Report, is only temporary, 7.e., till India is able 
to produce an adequate number of Indian officers to fill the 
higher ranks. No, the transfer is meant to be permanent. 
Mr. Sastri referred to three passages in the Report in order 
io prove that your reading of the Simon recommendation was 
wrong. One of these passages contemplates certain arrange- 
ments for resolving deadlocks between the Government of 
India responsible for internal security and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, still in control of the Indian Army which the Simon 


the Editor 


Commissioners very properly call the Imperial Army, “ if and 
when” responsibility is established in the Central Govern- 
ment. This shows that even after India attains self-govern. 
ment, her external defence is to remain, in the Simon Com- 
mission’s scheme, an imperial concern. However, you are 
not satisfied that any of the passages quoted by Mr. Sastri 
necessarily has this meaning. But I can point out another 
passage which, it seems to me, shows beyond a possibility of 
doubt that the Simon Commission intend the Imperial Govern- 
ment to be in charge of the external defence of India for ever 
andever. Will you kindly allow me a little space to quote it ? 
In par. 199 the Commissioners say : 

“Yet another difficulty which cannot be overlooked arises from 
the treaty obligations, incumbent on the British Crown, of sup- 
porting, in certain eventualities, the Rulers of Indian States. It ig 
clear that it is impossible for the Crown, upon whom the States rely, 
to lose control of the instrument by the use of which in case of need 
the obligations of the Crown could be discharged.” 

The instrument that the Commissioners have in mind is the 
Indian Army, and if, according to them, the fulfilment of the 
treaty obligations cannot be transferred by the Crown to 
a self-governing India, it follows that India can never have 
restored to her control of her external defence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 8 S. G. Vaze. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—There are many points in Mr. Andrews’ article published 
in your number of June 28th, on which one would be glad 
to join issue, but with regard to the question of fraternization 
between Indians and Europeans, I specially wish to call 
attention to certain factors ignored by him. 

I cannot set my seven years in S. India against his thirty, 
during which he has seen many parts, except in so far as my 
judgment is based on conditions as they are now, and it seems 
to me that Mr. Andrews, remembering former conditions, 
sometimes feels these to be operative still, while in reality, 
they are passing, or past. 

Mr. Andrews says: “ The British, speaking in general 
terms, have now settled down in India to live apart; they 
keep up a kind of garrison, or club life of their own .. . In 
consequence, a bitterness has sprung up which is increasing, 
rather than diminishing.” This is no longer true of the typical 
S. Indian District or Divisional Headquarters where of the 
handful of officials more than half are in most eases Indian, 
and even the club life, formerly, as Mr. Andrews implies, the 
preserve of the European, is shared by European and Indian 
alike. But meetings at the Club, with a handful of Indian 
officials, form only a fraction of the social life now shared 
between Europeans and educated Indians. 

In so far as Mr. Andrews’ statement is still true, it is but 
fair to point out that it is due as much to the Indian as the 
European, while heart-burning is still sometimes caused by 
the exclusiveness or even rudeness of the old-fashioned and 
now very much scarcer type of European. His type is balanced 
by the old-fashioned Indian, who, gladly accepting your 
company and your hospitality for himself, and expecting to 
mingle freely with European women, yct refuses to accord a 
reciprocal privilege with regard to his own womenfolk, who 
are studiedly absent and secluded, except when men have been 
designedly banished, as at purdah parties. This makes of 
social intercourse a very one-sided and unsatisfactory affair, 
and the European cannot take the blame for it. 

Further, the friendliness promoted by a shared meal. is 
rendered impossible by the orthodox Hindu, for whom special 
arrangements of Brahmin-prepared and served food, and a 
secluded corner in which to eat it have to be made, before he 
will accept European hospitality. So long as Indians retain 
such orthodox customs, with the underlying ideas of distrust 
and pollution that they imply, they must be held largely 
responsible for the barriers which Mr. Andrews deplores. 

Among those Indians who have laid such customs aside, 
in the typical up-country station will be found much social 
mixing, to the pleasure and profit of all concerned. In our 
last station this showed itself, not only in the large parties, 
which smack of a sense of duty, but in the small, individual, 
simple meetings in each other’s houses, which are the mark of 
genuine friendship and mutual pleasure in each other’s com- 
pany. 
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Of late years, the International Fellowship has proved a 
powerful destroyer of barriers. Its name explains it, and it 
creates fellowship in a wonderful way, by means of enabling 
people to know each other, and so to find that there is much 
common ground between them. Ridiculous charades, breath- 
less games of bang-ball, and foolish ones of blind man’s buff, 
inevitably break up uneasiness of intercourse, and lectures, 
followed by amazingly frank discussions on burning subjects, 
force people to understand and respect each other’s point of 
view. With British and Indians joining in social work, their 
shared interests create bonds of fellowship nct easily broken. 
I maintain that this spirit of fellowship is growing, not 
deteriorating, and that it is a healthier thing than the “ assimi- 
lation” of former times, the disappearance of which Mr. 
Andrews deplores, but with which, as he himself admits, grave 
evils were connected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Crvin SerRvANT’S WIFE. 


SIKH SEDITION IN THE PUNJAB 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—There is nothing in India at the present time that is 
more puzzling to an Englishman than the embittered hostility 
of the Sikhs to British Government. We have long re- 
garded them as our special friends. As a matter of fact 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, has been for over a quarter 
of a century the scene of continuous agrarian disturbance, 
often resulting in serious bloodshed. A few months ago the 
Times published a long article entitled “‘ Sikh March 
on Lahore—Land Grievances,” which should have set 
British statesmen thinking very hard. It ran thus :—‘ An 
unexpected and somewhat sensational interlude to a Christmas 
Day, that already scarcely suggested the season of peace and 
good will, came with a report that hundreds of Sikhs, all 
former soldiers, were marching from various districts around 
the City. This morning reinforcements, many carrying lathis 
(iron-tipped staves), poured in, joining the bands already 
squatting in the shade of the massive walls of this warlike 
city. The Sikhs, who looked the best type of veterans of the 
Indian Army, were working themselves up into a state of 
tremendous excitement, chanting religious cries, while drums 
and quaint instruments hung with bells, like those used in the 
Turkish Army, kept up a continuous accompaniment. Most 
of the agitators are big, bearded men of magnificent physique. 
Insistent as they were on their demands, they remained well- 
disciplined and thoroughly respectful.”” They were all brave 
men, most of whom had fought for the British Empire in the 
Great War, and, to judge by some wicked writing in the 
London press, the cure for their troubles would be a touch of 
the Amritsar fusillade and what Mr. Churchill truthfully 
described as “* preventive massacre.” These men are also the 
grandsons of the famous Sikh Contingent which that splendid 
Trishman, Lord Lawrence, led in the days of the Mutiny to 
the aid of the hard-pressed British troops at Delhi. He was 
able to do so, and thus save the Empire solely because he had 
ruled the Sikhs, a then prosperous peasantry, with kindliness 
and due regard for their agricultural needs. Why have 
things so changed ? The reason is almost incredible. 

Serious famines in the Punjab some years before the War 
were enquired into by the Hon. S. S. Thorburn, the Financial 
Commissioner of the Province, who declared, after house-to- 
house visits in some 5385 villages, that the peasantry was 
“already ruined beyond redemption,” and ascribed this 
terrible state of things to “ borrowing from moneylenders to 
pay land revenue.” In 1878 the Government in England 
had sent out a Commission to India to report on its material 
condition after two great famines, which cost five million 
lives. Its report was a very pessimistic document, and its 
President, the well-known Mr. Caird, C.B., found that it 
“was powerless to influence a central authority far removed 
and subject to no control of public opinion.” This description 
of the India Office still holds good. 

There were some very unpleasant encounters with the police 
in the Punjab in 1907, especially in Rawal Pindi, and the 
Indian Office advised the Secretary of State, Mr. John Morley, 
to inform the House of Commons that they indicated “ a great 
outbreak of sedition.” Executive authorities are very fond 
of hiding behind the cry of sedition when their administration 
is called in question. At the time there were in the House 
several members, who had held high office in India, and they 


unanimously told Mr. Morley that he had been misinformed, 
We pointed out that the Land Revenue of the Punjab had 
increased from £1,500,000 in 1891 to £1,925,000 in 1906, or 
by 30 per cent. in fifteen years, whilst in the Rawal Pindi 
district the increase in land tax was from £27,500 in 1864, to 
£386,400 in 1884, and to £45,000 in 1904, or roundly by 65 
per cent. in forty years. Public meetings of protest were held, 
and as they were declared “ seditious,” six leading barristers 
were put on their trial, and after being kept in jail for 153 
days, bail being refused even by the High Court, they were al! 
acquitted, the District Judge, Mr. Martineau, having declared 
the evidence against them to have been “ false,” “* fabricated ”’ 
and “ malicious.” There is no nobler monument to British 
justice in India than that judgment. As the result of the 
* seditious ” agitation of these six lawyers the land tax and 
water rate were reduced to half the absurd amounts to which 
they had been screwed up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
50 Hans Crescent. C. J. O'DONNELL, Ex-M.P. 


“THIS AGE OF PLENTY” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It is not unfair to say that the politicians of all parties 

are bankrupt of any policy adequate for dealing with the un- 

employment situation. They do not appear to grasp the root / 
cause of the evil which is simply lack of money, i.e., scarcity: 

of those bits of metal or paper, intrinsically almost valueless, | 
which give to individuals a claim on goods and services. 

Among the politicians we find one group who hope to cure 

unemployment by an increase of trade. They are the would- 

be makers of bricks without straw, for when people have no 

money to buy goods trade must languish, seeing that we no 

longer live in an age of direct barter and money is the grease 

without which the engine of commerce cannot run. The 

other group of politicians pin their faith to a big programme of 

public works financed by the taxpayer. These are the robbers 

of Peter to pay Paul, for every penny taken out of the tax- 

payer’s pocket for public works means a penny less for him to 

spend on goods and services and consequently less employment 

in some other direction for someone else. 

The people of this country have a belief, childlike in its sim- 
plicity, that because they have votes and elect their parlia- 
mentary representatives they are a democracy and masters 
of their own affairs. This is very far from being the truth. 
The real masters of the country are the great bankers who 
control the issue of money and before whom the most Socialist 
of ministers must bow. The masters of finance are few in 
number and the people neither elect them, nor dismiss them, 
nor supervise their policy. I would be the last to suggest that 
the heads of the great banking concerns are ogres, or to deny 
that the banks perform great and useful public services, but 
bankers are human and are, therefore, prone to consider their 
own interests first, and their outlook on economic and financial 
questions is apt to be limited by tradition and by theories of a 
very conservative nature. 

Science has placed within our grasp the possibility of pro- 
ducing goods and services in almost unimaginable abundance. 
Labour is plentiful ; all too plentiful. Equipment is plentiful. 
Capital is not so scarce but that here and there, even now, we 
get “ over-production ’”’—corn and potatoes grown in such 
quantities that they are a positive nuisance and a source of 
financial loss to the farmer—and yet, side by side with all this, 
thousands of people going short of the bare necessaries of 
existence. Is it not obvious that something ridiculously simple 
is being overlooked ? 

Those who try to cure unemployment simply by squeezing 
people back into an industrial system which does not require 
them are often “‘ madly forcing a right-hand foot into a left- 
hand shoe.” We have got to wake up to the fact that we are 
no longer living in an age of limited production in which it is 
right that if a man does not work, neither shall he eat. Science 
has made it possible for the needs of the entire human race to 
be supplied by the manual labour of a comparatively small per- 
centage working for reasonable hours, and however desirable it 
may be on moral grounds that every individual should be 
engaged in some creative effort, it is not necessary to carry the 
worship of work (particularly other people’s work) to such a 
pitch that we insist on starving thousands of people who are 
non-workers, not from laziness, but simply because industry 
does not require them. A citizen of a country may very rightly 
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complain if his fellow-citizens in compulsory or wilful idleness 
are kept by the taxes that he has to pay, but he has no ground 
for complaint whatever if they are enabled to play their part 
as consumers by a grant of new money issued by the State 
which comes out of no one’s pocket. 

I have not time to go into all the details of what is known as 
the Social Credit system nor explain the very adequate safe- 
guards to prevent the well-known evils of currency inflation, 
but those who are interested will find it very ably set forth in 
Hattersley’s This Age of Plenty—a book hitherto very strangely 
and unaccountably neglected. In view, however, of the fact 
that Christianity, the solution of the world’s moral and racial 
problems, has been before mankind some 1,900 years, but 
“has been found difficult and not tried,” it is not very sur- 
prising that the solution of economic problems should have 
been neglected for about ten years. Human beings are strange 
creatures: few things are so terrifying as the pain of a new 
idea and many people, it seems, would far rather see an abuse 
continue indefinitely than have it removed by a remedy other 
than their own pet scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TAVISTOCK. 

Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


PROTECTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

S1r,—The upshot of His Grace the Duke of Montrose’s reply 
to Mrs. Hamilton’s article ‘‘ The Labour Party and Protec- 
tion” is that the ‘‘ undercutting’? methods of our foreign 
competitors and their lower social standard have made it 
impossible for this country to maintain any longer a policy 
of Free Trade in its relations with them. 

May I be permitted to point out what appears to me to be 
the weakness and inconsistency of his argument. Of our 
imports of wheat and flour fifteen per cent. come from India, 
where the wages that helped produce it and the social standard 
of the producers are incomparably lower than those pertaining 
to European countries. The same remarks apply to the 
importation of South African fruit, which competes exten- 
sively with the home-grown varieties, and for the production of 
which cheap native labour is principally responsible. Such 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely from various parts 
of the Empire, and for a supporter of Empire “ Free Trade” 
as against Free Foreign Imports to attempt to strengthen 
his argument by condemning the low wages and low social 
standard of European labour is, I think, preposterous. He 
makes no mention of the high wages system and social standard 
of the United States, against which country the proposed 
tariffs would be largely directed. 

Neither His Grace nor any politician who endorses the policy 
of economic warfare with foreigners, euphemistically labelled 
Empire Free Trade, believes, presumably, in the principle of 
Safeguarding, or, to strip it of its sugar coating, Tariff Reform, 
as a stimulant for trade. If they did so the solution of the 
unemployment problem in this country would be the simplest 
matter imaginable. Any town or district whose specialized 
industry was ata standstill would merely utilize its unemployed 
to manufacture some new commodity and place a prohibitive 
tariff upon the future importation of that commodity from 
elsewhere in the country. Nottingham, for instanec, might 
found a cutlery industry and shut out the products of Sheffield, 
which, in turn, could found a lace industry and have nothing 
to do with Nottingham lace. If your correspondent really 
approves of Tariff Reform presumably he commends the 
United States for its recent adoption of the new Tariff Bill. 

He approves of it, I think, as a weapon, but in this lies its 
inherent weakness. The difference between excluding com- 
merce by means of warships and by means of tariffs is clearly 
One of method. The intent is identical in each case, as is, 
indeed, the consequence. 

It is futile for Tariff Reformers to pretend, on the one hand, 
that they desire international friendship and, on the other, 
to obstruct the principal channel through which that friendship 
is fostered. Tariff walls are unquestionably the evidences of 
our hostility towards those we call foreigners, walls upon 
which, sooner or later, have to be mounted armaments to 
supplement their defence. 

Another serious consequence of the proposed import tariffs 
is the incalculable loss which our shipping industry must suffer 


if world trade is, in greater degree than ever before, to be 
carried on in water-tight compartments. Hitherto, that 
industry has provided payment, in the form of freight, for a 
large proportion of our imports, and to the policy of Free Trade 
it owes, in no small measure, the foremost position it has 
attained.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Andover. W. A. Powe 1, Capt, 


MALTA 
[To the Editor of the SrECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is disappointing to find the Spectaior joining in the 
clamour about the “ unwarrantable”’ intervention of the Vatican, 
for nothing is clearer, as has been grudgingly admitted in 
some quarters, than that there are definite grounds of complaint 
against Lord Strickland. 

In the recent trouble between the Government and the 
Press over the report of the Cabinet decision on the arrest 
of Gandhi, the original offender dexterously transposed the 
réles of prosecution and defence, and put people off the 
scent by drawing across the track a palpable red herring 
in the shape of violent criticism of the Government’s method 
of tracing the offender. So here, Lord Passfield firmly and 
loudly refuses to tolerate Papal intervention, hoping, no 
doubt, that it has been or will be forgotten that it was Lord 
Strickland who led the way down that dangerous path. 

It is to be hoped that when the time comes to define the 
position of the Church in Malta it will not be forgotten that 
even a Papal institution must not be counted vicious if it 
expresses the intention to defend itself when attacked.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Rosert H. Corricrk, 

Beaumaris, 79 Queen’s Avenue, N. 20. 


ABOLISHING STUFFINESS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In his article on ‘“* Abolishing Stuffiness,”’ published in 
your issue of July 12th, Major Yeats-Brown makes the 
statement that ever since the Middle Ages travellers have 
complained of the accommodation in English inns. It 
would be interesting to know on what authority this assertion 
is based. His statement is certainly not borne out by those 
descriptions of England published by foreigners during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, for they appear 
to be unanimous in praising our inns, their cleanliness, the 
cheeriness of the welcome, the excellence of the fare and the 
provision of private sitting rooms—a thing unknown on the 
Continent. 

I possess, for instance, a book entitled Voyage dun Francais 
en Angleterre, published in 1816 and describing a journey 
made in 1810. The author, although a Frenchman by birth, 
was able to travel in England owing to the fact that he was 
an American citizen. He landed at Falmouth and wandered 
through the length and breadth of the land and he never 
tires of praising the English inns. Here is his first experience 
at Falmouth :-— 

“Par l'une de ces entrées nous venons d’étre introduits dans la 
principale auberge, qui est un petit bitiment, vieux, bas, irrégulier, 
mais extrémement propre. Des rayons de faience étalent tout co 
qu'il peut y avoir de plus tentant, en poisson, gibier, volaille et 
viande de boucherie. Des domestiques, polis et bien vétus, 
s’empressent autour de nous. On nous conduit dans notre apparte- 
ment: un salon bien meublé, avec un bon feu et deux chambres & 
coucher.” 

When he reaches Bath the luxury is greater, but everywhere 
the characteristics are the same, the cheeriness of the welcome 
and the fire burning in the private sitting room. One is 
reminded of Pickwick’s arrival at the ‘ Saracen’s Head’ in 
Towcester :— 


“In ten minutes time a waiter was laying the cloth for dinner, 
the curtains were drawn, a fire was blazing brightly and everything 
looked, as everything always does in all decent English inns, as if 
the travellers had been expected and their comforts prepared for 
days beforehand.” 


What a contrast to Arthur Young’s description of the dirt 
and squalor of the French inns at about the same period ! 
If Major Yeats-Brown would like to sce my book I will 
lend it him. Iam sure he could extract a fascinating article 
from it.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. M. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FRANCO-ITALIAN 
DEADLOCK 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sir,—I have just read your article on ‘ Great Britain and the 
Franco-Italian Deadlock,” and I venture to quote a suggestion 
which I put into my Parish Magazine for May, as follows :— 
“The dispute between France and Italy was the rock on 
which the possible agreement to disarm was wrecked. Could 
not our Government have tried to end it by offering to give up 
Gibraltar to Spain, on condition that it was dismantled and 
held under a mandate from the League of Nations ? Such a 
gesture might have had great results. France might have been 
persuaded to see that, since the gateway between the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean had been neutralized, her coast-line was 
really comparable to that of Italy.” Is it possible that some 
such step might yet be taken. After all, we must remember 
that at the Naval Conference Signor Grandi asked for the 
abolition of battleships. And Great Britain might have 
jnduced America and Japan to agree to abolish submarines. 
France alone stood in the way. Could the deadlock be ended 
by dismantling Gibraltar ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Vicarage, Shortlands. H. T. Knicur. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


A CorRECTION. 

In your issue of May 38rd you published an article by me on 
the Opium Policy of the Government of India. In it I stated 
that ‘* It was resolved in 1926 that the whole export trade in 
‘prepared opium ’—that is, opium prepared for smoking 
purposes—should cease in ten years.” Exception is taken to 
this statement by the Government of India, as the so-called 
* prepared opium ”’ is not necessarily used for opium-smoking, 
although in fact all or nearly all of it is so used. The paren- 
theses would perhaps have been more accurate if it had read, 
“that is opium prepared for export to Far Eastern countries, 
where it is used for smoking purposes.” I shall be grateful 
if you can insert this correction.—H. G. ALEXANDER, 144 
Oaktree Lane, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


A WuitEe Turusni. 


You will be interested to hear that we have had a pure 
white thrush hatched out near us. It seemed to be the only 
one of the breed reared. It was of great interest to our chil- 
dren to see the mother bird feeding the young one in our 
garden. The birds were very tame. On account of its colour 
the young bird was very conspicuous, and for the same reason 
I fear that its life will be a short one. We have only recently 
returned from Nigeria—while we were there I noticed a peculiar 
trait in the character of our cat, a female. Frequently I 
caught mice in the house, and to amuse our baby girl I gave 
her the mice to give to the cat. Invariably the cat would 
refuse to eat, as long as the baby was near. It would make the 
purring sound that it made when it had kittens—as soon 
as the baby was wheeled off, the mouse would be eaten.— 
A. S. Jupp, 1 Woose Hill Lane, Bearwood, Wokingham. 

Huncary Water. 

With reference to the article on ‘** Rosemary,” by Eleanour 
Sinclair Rhode, in your issue of June 7th., and her remarks 
respecting Hungary water, may I say that I find the following 
in Chronicles of the Customs Department, by W. D. Chester 
(1885)? The quotation is evidently taken from records of 
Customs House, Montrose :— 

“ August 22nd, 1748, the Collector notifies the seizure of a box 
qt. Syrop of Maiden Hair and Hungry Water. These compounds, 
1 believe, are not known in the present day.” 


Presumably these were dutiable articles in those days.—JNo- 
IRELAND, Bristol. 


ANGLO-JEWISH CONFERENCE. 

An Anglo-Jewish Conference, to consider the recent political 
developments as affecting the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home, and the Administration of Palestine by His 
Majesty’s Government, will be held under the auspices of the 
British Section of the Jewish Agency on Sunday evening, 
July 20th, at 8.30 p.m., at the Kingsway Theatre, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Mr. O. E. d’Avigdor Goldsmid, J.P., Chairman of 
the British Section of the Jewish Agency, will preside. Lord 
Melchett and other distinguished members of the Anglo- 
Jewish community will address the Conference. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY. 

Official statistics show that in Stepney there are over 3,500 
cases of four or more people living in one room. They also 
show that Stepney is the poorest Borough in the whole of 
London, and that the percentage of unemployment is very, 
and unvaryingly, high. Such overcrowding, poverty and 


unemployment combine, directly and indirectly, to cause 
much illness. The East End Mission, of which I have the 
honour to be the Superintendent, employs the full-time 
services of five lady doctors. They give medical treatment to 
3,000 patients (not eligible for benefits under the National 
Health Insurance Act) every week. The majority of these 
patients are children. My co-workers and I, who all live in 
the district, are sadly conscious of our inability to remove the 
root causes of so much sickness and unhappiness. We are 
also, conscious that we can, and must, do our utmost to miti- 
gate the miseries by which we are surrounded. We therefore 
give a day’s holiday in the country or at the seaside to 15,000 
slum children each summer, and send 500 to 600 of the most 
delicate boys and girls to a holiday home for a fortnight. 
Those of your readers who may wish to co-operate in this 
** Health and Happiness Crusade,’ can do so by sending their 
much-needed contributions to F. W. Cnup.eicu, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


Lonpvon’s SraTruE oF MarsuAut Focn. 

The organizing committee for the statue of Marshal Foch 
in London, of which the Marquess of Crewe is chairman, 
convinced that our Empire would respond to an appeal for 
the modest sum of £5,000, did not wait to complete the fund 
before commissioning the monument, and a_ substantial 
amount is still required. Even the smallest donations 
towards this will be welcomed and acknowledged. The 
roll of subscribers will be presented when complete to Madame 
la Maréchale Foch, and a copy deposited where all can have 
access to it. The fund is open and subscriptions should te 
sent to ‘“* The Marshal Foch Memorial Fund,” Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills and Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Tur Fasian SOCIETY. 

We have received an appeal from the Fabian Society— 
the first time that this Society has appealed to the general 
public for funds. No one nowadays needs to be reminded 
of the importance of Local Government affairs, and of the 
equal importance of an active interest among the general 
yublic in the various aspects of local government. The 
Fabian Society is responsible for an Enquiry Bureau which 
provides answers asked by candidates, councillors or officials. 
It is essentially a non-Party activity, as may be seen from 
the Local Government News which acts as a clearing house 
of knowledge and experience. It seems to us of the utmost 
importance that help should be forthcoming to enable the 
Society to continue its valuable service of ‘“ harnessing 
knowledge to power.”” Donations will be received, specifically 
for the work of the Local Government Department, by 
Messrs. F. W. Galton (General Secretary) and W. A. Robson 
(Director of Local Government Department) at the address 
of The Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 


Rurau Homes. 

We have received particulars of a special Short Year Course 
for teachers in Rural Home Management. This course, which 
is to be held at a centre for residents in Swanley, Kent, has been 
recognized by the Board of Education and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It is to begin each year on the third Wednesday 
in September, and to continue until the end of the following 
July, with a period of five weeks holiday during the session. 
Tuition Fees per annum are £50 (with a reduction for students 
benefiting by a Board of Education Grant) and board and 
residence terms are reasonable. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Specrator,” Juty l7rH, 1830. 
NEWMARKET JULY MEETING. 

We cannot better characterize these races than in the words of 
the reporter: ‘‘The meeting has been dull, the company thin, 
the sport indifferent, the betting flat, the whole affair without 
interest or attraction.” This being the case, we need not load 
our columns with the details. 


Apvice To Kina WILLIAM THE FourRTH. 


At any rate your Majesty does not seem disposed to shut 
yourself up; and you may be assured, that this has given very 
great pleasure to the people. I, who had not seen a King or a 
regent for five or six and twenty years before the first of this 
month, have now seen a King half a dozen times; and a good 
hearty, cheerful-looking King too; and up and at breakfast, I 
am sure, by eight o’clock in the morning. That is the King for 
me; ay, for the people too. Your Majesty brings us a Queen too ; 
and, what is more, the gossip goes, that you “‘ live in Queen Street.” 
If that fact be once ascertained, you have all the women’s hearts, 
and then you are sure of the men; for in England there is no 
other really legitimate and steady sway than that of the petticoat. 
And, then (for I will tell you what nobody else will), it is said 
her Majesty is a very close manager in her house. Squanderous 
and wasteful servants give it another name; but her Majesty 
may be assured that this character will, if found to be just, as [ 
hope and believe it will, insure her the respect of all that part of 
the community which form the real strength and security of the 
country and the throne. Ah! may it please your Majesty, this is 
the great thing of all! 
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Some Books 
Dr. FRED PULESTON was on the Rum Coast from 1882 to 
1896 and in African Drums (Gollancz, 15s.) he sets down 
the kind of life which a trader then had to lead, opening up 
new country, finding new paths for merchandise and new 
markets for the distillers of rum. He writes with refreshing 
candour of the mixed establishments of white men cut off 
from civilization, and what he has to say concerning the 
effect of Africa on white character and morals is all profoundly 
convincing so far as it goes. But he has failed to consider 
the type of white who then went as traders to that deplorable 
coast. There were exceptions, of course, but for the most 
part, given that type, the result might have been predicted 
and Africa is not altogether to blame. His judgment, how- 
ever, is not always reliable. To call Tippoo Tib a swindler 
would seem to some people fantastic, but for the confession 
that Stanley was his hero. His impressions of native life 
are not so good as his account of European activities, and 
we can only wonder what he means when he says that Africa 
(on the West Coast, too !) has ‘no art, architecture, monu- 
ments, temples . .. no colourful works of man.” 

* * * * 

It is typical of the vagueness that pervades archaeology 
that Mr. C. E. Vulliamy should tell us that ‘* the first swords 
of the Early Iron Age were made of bronze,” but so far as 
order can be introduced into the archaeological chaos Mr. 
Vulliamy in The Archaeology of Middlesex and London 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) gives the inquirer considerable help. He 
passes in review the various remains of Palaeolithic, Neo- 
lithic, Bronze and Iron Age cultures, explaining for the Stone 
Ages what to look for and where and how to interpret the 
finds ; and, coming to firmer historic periods, he details the 
evidences for the presence in and around London of the 
Romans, Saxons and Danes. Throughout, his explanations 
are clear and void of puzzling technicality, and his biblio- 
graphies ought to be very useful. The numerous relics of 
every age which the Thames has produced betoken its desira- 
bility as a dwelling-site and its value as a means of locomotion, 
and we are not to think at all of early man as a caveman—* to 
live in a cave was a distinction rather than a habit.” Mr. 
Vulliamy casts doubts on eoliths, suspects that London Stone 
is not Roman, and appears not to believe in the existence of a 
pre-Roman Londinium; but surely it was Tacitus rather 
than Sir Christopher Wren who first drew attention to London’s 
** Concourse of Merchants.”’ It is pleasant to know that there 
were lions in Trafalgar Square before Landseer’s, and that 
the rhinoceros haunted indifferently the Old Bailey and Pall 
Mall. 

* * * “« 

The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin 
D’ Urban, 1808-1817 (Longmans, 21s.) is edited by Mr. I. J. 
Rousseau of the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown— 
with some appropriateness, for D’Urban, one of the greatest 
Governors Cape Colony ever had, was very familiar with 
Grahamstown as a centre of the most pressing South African 
problems with which he had to deal. (Another volume of the 
Journal, dealing with his administration at the Cape, is pro- 
mised.) The present instalment is, for the larger part of it, a 
record of war pure and simple, more unimpassioned even than 
Caesar, and like Caesar containing the minimum of personal 
reference. Purple patches there are none; Badajoz is 
stormed, but not a whisper of the horrors that followed on the 
storm, while the crowning triumph of Vittoria is dismissed in 
a few frigid sentences. But that D’Urban could write des- 
criptively and interestingly if he chose is proved by the 
admirable summary of the year 1810-11 which appears on 
pp. 228-30. As a source-book, however, being written by an 
observant, thoughtful and distinguished soldier, the Journal 
is of very special value, and has been used to advantage by Sir 
Charles Oman in his history of the Peninsular War; it may 
well serve also as a military manual to professional soldiers. 
It remains part of D’Urban’s fame that under the unjustly 
maligned Beresford, whose chief of staff he was, he made in 
the face of innumerable difficulties a steady and reliable army 
out of the Portuguese, while the quality of his military judg- 
ment is evidenced by his appreciation of Wellington’s ‘“ con- 
ception of things, always just, to a degree of intuition.” 


of the Week 


Further editions of a book so important might well be fur. 
nished with an adequate index, and there is no need for mis- 
prints like Almieda, Arzobiopo and Roleca to appear in the 
map. 

* * * * 

The publishers of Miss Ethel Mannin’s Confessions and 
Impressions (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) are careful to point out 
that the authoress does not ‘ indulge’ in the fashionable, 
deplorable practice of being sensational at the expense of 
celebrities.” Miss Mannin herself tells us that her difficulty 
or “ perhaps her saving grace’ is that she has never been 
capable of being impressed by celebrities. Nevertheless 
something like half of this long autobiography is taken up by 
so-called portraits of the temporarily famous, some of whom 
Miss Mannin confesses.to having gone a-hunting for, and if 
a gossip-writer—for she is little more in this part of the 
book—who describes how a novelist (named) attempted to 
make love to her is not trying to write sensational stuff, well, 
perhaps we prefer the -unashamedly sensational after all. 
Not, of course, that Miss Mannin has deliberately set out 
to write a merely startling book. She has something new 
to say here and there, and when she is writing about her 
own childhood she is on sure enough ground. She can describe 
scenes vividly, in a good journalistic style. But the trouble 
is, Miss Mannin does not quite seem to know her own limita- 
tions. Since she does not refrain from insisting, not merely 
by implication, on the literary fame of Ethel Mannin, she is 
not sufficiently an artist to be able to write such things as 
she does without giving offence. It is never merely what 
she has to say that shocks one, but the gaucherie, the lack 
of art, and withal the self-assurance with which it is so 
constantly said, 

% * * * 

In The Village Book (Cape, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Henry Williamson 
deals with various aspects of life in a Devonshire village over- 
looking an estuarine and marshy stretch of coast. The present 
volume reflects the Winter and Spring seasons ; Summer and 
Autumn are left for the promised. sequel. Sketches and 
stories alternate with impressionalistic description of the 
fields and sky and sea, and there are chapters on animal and 
bird life that show the author, with his manly contempt for 
cruelty, at his best. Perhaps it is Mr. Williamson’s hatred of 
callousness towards the brute and feathered creation that 
prejudices his whole view of humanity. At any rate, his por- 
traits of men and women are too much warped by bitterness 
and cynicism. If it was once the custom to idealise rural life, 
the fashion has now certainly swung to the other extreme, 
and it is regrettable to find a writer of Mr. Williamson’s 
quality yielding te the prevailing mode. The descriptive 
studies of Nature itself reveal him, once-more, as a sensitive 
and impassioned artist, carrying on without imitation the 
tradition pf Richard Jefferies. 

* * * * 

To J. S. Sargent, R.A., R.W.S. in the “ Famous Water: 
Colour Painters” series (Studio, 5s.), Mr. Martin Hardie 
contributes an illuminating Introduction upon the artist's 
technique. Here he differs from Mr. Evan Charteris, Sargent’s 
biographer, who says that the painter “ trusted for his 
high-lights to the white of the paper.” On the contrary, 
Mr. Hardie shows that he habitually used the opaque method. 
The eight drawings illustrated include the famous “ Siesta ” 
and ‘* Miss Eliza Wedgwood and Miss Sargent Sketching.” 

* * * * 
(‘General Knowledge Competition” and ‘“ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on page 107.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best story of 
not more than two hundred words illustrating local beliefs 
and superstitions current in the British Isles. The Editor 
reserves the right to publish any story submitted for the 
Competition. He cannot return contributions or enter into 
any correspondence on the subject. Entries for this Compe- 
tition must be received at the Spectator before Friday, August 
8th. 
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£6,669,000— 


paid in claims to LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE policyholders in 1929! 


This vast claim figure was distributed as follows :— 


Fire 


Accident, Employers’ Liability, Burglary and 
Miscellaneous ads ‘ioe - aus 


Motor ... 
Life 
Marine 


Total claim payments in 1929 


£2,306,000 


£2,214,000 
£1,314,000 
‘£505,000 
£330,000 


£6,669,000 
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These figures reflect the importance of 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


which has a 94 years’ record for prompt and equitable 


claim payments of more than 


£154,000,000 
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ASSURANCE. 
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RoyaLt Excuance, Lonpon 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted and the duties of 
Executor & Trustee undertaken. 


For full particulars apply to: 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY; LONDON, E.C. 2 








A Complete Banking Service 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for transacting banking 
business of every description through 
over 2000 branches covering all 
important agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and residential districts 


in England and Wales. 


The Overseas Branch at 122 Old 

Broad Street, London, E.C.2, is 

specially organised and equipped to 

meet the financial requirements of 

modern commerce and has agents 

and correspondents in all parts of 
the world. 


Affiliations : Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland ; 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., 
Scotland; Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£400,000,000 



































THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS. BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer -to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 
conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH — STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. ((Inland) : ‘‘ SaesREvo, W1ReE, Lonvon.” 
Address \( Foreign) : “ Sarsrevo, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. Roya 7111. 








Affiliated Institution in Poland: 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 











ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED. 


9, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2, 


Tel. Address : 
“ ULTRAMARIN, LONDON.” 


Telephone: 
LONDON WALE 0295. 





CAPITAL CAPITAL ISSUED 
AUTHORISED : and fully paia 
£1,500,000. £1,000,000. 








SOLE LONDON AGENTS FOR 
BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON, 
and its Offices in PORTUGAL, the PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES, BRAZIL and BOMBAY, and _ for 
BANQUE FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D’OUTREMER, 
ARIS. 





The Bank places at the disposal of its clients 
A COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE. 
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SrateD in few words, the general conception of the 
business of a banker is the acceptance of deposits and 
the granting of advances, and to the extent that this 
is a true description, the activities of the banks remain 
jn a sense what they were a century ago. But. the 
development of ancillary services has completely changed 
the face of banking in the meantime. British banking 
in 1830 was entirely in the hands of individual private 
banks scattered throughout the country. Many of these 
houses bore names of national repute, and, since life 
in those days was less complicated than now, they 
probably met the needs of their customers with a con- 
siderable degree of success. Their limitations, however, 
were many, a restricted scope in itself detracting from 
their general usefulness to the community. 

The first sign of the revolution which was to take 
place in the banking world was the establishment of 
the first joint-stock bank in 1834, to be followed later 
by the great extension of the use of cheques as. currency. 
This development and the clearing house organization 
which was its natural outcome are probably the biggest 
advance ever made by British banking, and one which 
distinguishes it most clearly from the systems of many 
other countries. Another change in banking which almost 
rivals it in importance is the alteration which has taken 
place in relatively recent years in the attitude of the 
banks themselves towards the public, the somewhat 
insular outlook of one hundred years ago having now 
given place entirely to a policy of the widest publicity 
and the offer of ever-extending facilities by the banks 
with the object of attracting new business. 

$ Wuat THE Banks OFFER. 

Tn addition to what may be termed its normal functions, 
the modern bank offers the widest scope for foreign 
business of every kind, -will-provide expert advice on 
stocks and shares and assume safe custody of ‘securities 
and valuables. It will conduct confidential business 
enquiries, assist its customers in making tax returns 
and repayment claims, and undertake the duties of 
executor and trustee. It is true that some of these 
offices have always been filled by bankers. The difference 
nowadays is that the banks advertise their complete 
willingness to place them at the disposal of the “ small ” 
man as well as the more wealthy customer. 

In the matter of travel, too, banking must be given 
the credit for keeping fully abreast of the times. Arrange- 
ments can be made for tourists to obtain funds anywhere 
in the British Isles with a minimum of trouble, while 
the traveller overseas’ can obtain his passport from his 
bank, whose travellers’ cheques and letters of credit 
will enable him to draw cash in any part of the world ; 
and while he is away the bank is equally prepared to 
take charge of his affairs in this country. Increased 
bank services in connexion with travel can, of course, 
be regarded as a natural development incidental to the 
growth of transport facilities and the travel habit, but 
the fact that bank branches have been opened on certain 
ocean-going liners is evidence of an endeavour to anticipate 
the requirements of customers. 





The Business of a Banker 


Day AND Nicut BANKING. 


Another direction in which the banks have been equally 
enterprising is the inauguration of the “night safe” 
system. This enables traders whose business continues 
after banking hours to bank their cash at any hour of the 
day or night by inserting it in an ingenious piece of 
mechanism which looks not unlike a letter-box in the 
wall of the bank building, ptovided with a revolving 
door ensuring complete safety, and connected with a 
safe inside the bank. 

Not only in the transaction of current account business, 
however, has British banking gone out of its way to woo 
the public. The appeal made to the potential depositor 
has been equally eloquent. Deposit accounts may now 
be opened with the big banks in amounts of £1 or more, 
and in order further to develop the banking habit and to 
encourage the accumulation of savings by all and sundry, 
the “‘ home safe ” service has been introduced, providing 
the depositor with a nickel-plated box for savings on his 
opening a savings account with as small a sum as_ one 
shilling. 

RESULTS OF AMALGAMATION, 

The lines upon which banking is developing indicate 
quite clearly that an attempt is being made to attract any 
and every class of sound business. In fact, the business of 
the banker has already extended far beyond its original 
confines, and it may be well to examine some of the 
factors responsible for the change. Experience has shown 
that the cultivation of small business is beneficial to the 
banks, since the small account does not necessarily remain 
so. In addition, banking amalgamations, corresponding 
to the organization of industry into larger units, have 
called for the greatest possible extension of resources, 
and the possession of many small accounts may be said 
to offset from the banks’ point of view the very large 
accounts with which they have to deal as a result of the 
industrial mergers of recent years. 

Needless to say, the extension of facilities has been 
fostered by competition between the banks, which vie 
with each other to be first in the field with some new 
service, and, by the opening of a country-wide network 
of branches, have made these facilities available in small 
towns and villages whose banking had formerly to be 
conducted in the nearest big business centre. 


Tue First REQUIREMENT. 


Security, however, is the first desideratum in banking, 
and in this respect the British bank of to-day stands in a 
aor of unprecedented strength. Confidence in the 

anks has been maintained over a very long period, which 
has covered serious financial disturbances overseas, the 
European War, and the equally trying years of post-War 
reconstruction. In the past ten years the banks have 
assisted industry in many and varied ways, and in doing 
so are conferring a very real although indirect benefit 
on the community at large; but this has not prevented 
their own customers enjoying the advantage of a banking 
organization which, taken as a whole, compares favourably 
with any in the world, Atec H. Day. 


Domestic Developments in American Banking 


ENGLAND has not in recent years produced any very 
remarkable changes in the physical structure of its 
financial machinery ; the size and scope of the various 
constituents of the London market seems clearly. defined 
and hardly susceptible of any considerable alteration. 


The dominant feature is, of course, the five big banks of 


deposit with their country-wide branches and affiliations 
whose operations are properly restricted to serving the 
commercial requirements of the community, and in whose 
administration, by reason of their size, public policy must 
outweigh the immediate interests of their shareholders. 
The process of absorption and expansion by which these 
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great organisations assumed their shape has now ceased 
with all the discussion it entailed. Suffice it to say that 
branch-banking on this scale in England was in the main 
justified by a dividing line drawn roughly between the 
north and the south, above which money was always 
needed and below which it was to be freely obtained. 

America, however, can still provide excitements both 
for the holder of bank shares and the student of banking 
development. There are in the country some 25,000 
independent banking units operating under various 
charters giving them differing privileges and, of course, 

varying very greatly in size and character in accordance 
with the amount of population they serve and its activi- 
ties. They are in general prohibited by law from opening 
branches in other places, and they work in correspondence 
with others of their number for those of their needs which 
lie outside their immediate community. As a further 
distinction it is worthy of note that the larger of these 
institutions virtually combine a good many of the functions 
which the London market keeps in separate hands, 
generally through subsidiary corporations operating as 
issuing houses, finance companies, investment trusts, &c. 

An outstanding feature of industrial and commercial 
development in the post-War period has been the progress of 
Rationalization, which is the combination of competing 
concerns with a view to increased profit, and America has 
proved ideal ground for these experiments with a home 
market of 120 million people without much traditional 
prejudice or preference and ready to consume the standard- 
ized output of mass-production. <A great stimulus was, 
of course, derived from the political and commercial 
opportunities of the War, which changed the whole aspect 
of the American economy and accelerated the upward 
movement in which Rationalization has played such an 
important part. Banking has naturally had to keep step 
with this movement and a number of amalgamations have 
resulted with a view to larger profits and to meeting the 
requirements of great industrial corporations. 

In New York in the last year there took place twenty- 
eight mergers involving forty-four banks, and the size 
of the largest American bank has during this period 
surpassed that of any other institution in the world. 

The process has undoubtedly had successful and 
beneficial results and the institutions thus formed are not 
yet out of proportion to the size and importance of the 

ew York market, disposing as it does of the surplus 
funds of the rest of the United States. The money-trust 
objection is, of course, raised, but the experience of other 
countries, with the notable exception of Russia, where 
Socialism appears to have accomplished something of the 
sort, gives little evidence that there is any danger of such 
a thing ; on the other hand, the responsibilities of manage- 
ment must be examined with some reference to human 
limitations and fallibility and certain it is that the greater 
the institution the more must the question of the public 
welfare outweigh considerations of private gain. 

So far is so good, but in the light of mythology I 
confess to some fright at the accumulation which 1 am 
told is the later ambition of these giants. Quite naturally, 
the big banks which have resulted out of the merger 
process have since turned their attention to the possibility 
of nation-wide organizations and the repeal of legislation 
at present preventing them; in justification of this is 
urged a pious concern at the insecurity of small country 
banks, about five thousand of which have failed in 
the last nine years, affecting deposits of some three 
hundred million pounds. The fact that the vast majority 
of these failures were in the same agricultural districts 
and that seventy per cent. of them had capital of not 
more than ten thousand pounds seems to imply that 
a local remedy would be sufficient and that the case 
might be well met by a legal minimum capital require- 
ment of, say, $100,000, and a provision that a town 
unable to support so large a bank might be privileged 
to open the branch of a larger institution. 

New York banks have already been able in some 
cases to extend their sphere of operation by a system 
now generally described as chain banking, a subterfuge 
engendered by the branch banking laws. Under this 
system a subsidiary company of a New York bank 
acquires, by exchange of stock, control of-an institution, 





WEEKON oe 


generally in some large city outside New York or New 
York State, who in turn, by a similar process, amasses 
a group of independent banks within its vicinity. Already 
seven per cent. or about 1,800 banks in America are 
included in chain organizations controlling about seventeen 
per cent. of the aggregate banking resources of the 
country. 

On the face of things, however, this particular system 
is by no means satisfactory and measures must evidently 
be taken, and in some instances have already been taken, 
either to prevent it or to exercise a strict control over 
its operation. 

Among the objectionable features that have so far 
been disclosed is one that although bank stock in America 
is subject to double liability, in so much as the stock of 
the banks controlled in a chain organization is in the 
great majority of cases in the hands of a holding company, 
the double liability clause is rendered useless once the 
owner corporation is bankrupt, as it might easily be if 
the elements of the chain are unsound. Furthermore, 
the mobility of reserves, which branch banking accom- 
plishes, has no satisfactory substitute in the chain system. 

In practice, a good deal of the movement up to now 
has been undertaken for speculative profit and there have 
been almost as many signs of jobbery in bank stocks 
as of concern for the security of the public’s money, 
The financial interests into whose hands control of these 
chains is finding its way are in many cases not banking 
organizations at all, and it has been remarked that they 
show a tendency to avail themselves of the privileges 
which ownership entails by borrowing freely from their 
banks. 

The subject is occupying a great deal of attention, 
but the sum of it all is that no comparison between the 
banking systems of England and America has more than 
a scientific interest in the widely different circumstances 
of the countries which the banks serve, but that a process 
of controlled evolution in such matters is evidently more 
desirable than revolutionary legislation to repeal the 
existing banking laws and the chaotic competitive 
scramble which would follow. 

LEONARD INGRAMS, 


Insurance Shares as Investments 


THE year 1929 was one of the worst experienced for a 
long time past by insurance companies, and yet only 
in a single unimportant instance was it necessary to 
reduce the dividend, while in a number of cases the 
dividend was raised. The ever upward tendency of 
dividends places insurance shares among the highest 
class of securities ; indeed, in a category by themselves, 
for no other sort of security offers the certainty of a 
continually increasing return, with the corollary of an 
ultimate appreciation in the capital value of the sum 
invested. 

Before showing how this certainty is inherent in 
the manner of conducting the business, the different kinds 
of insurance companies and of insurance should be 
explained. There are three classes of insurance companies 
with share capitalsk—namely, composite companies, 
ordinary life assurance companies and industrial assurance 
companies. The composite companies undertake all 
varieties of insurance, including life. When one speaks 
of insurance shares it is generally the shares of the 
composite companies that are meant. It was the 
composite companies that experienced a bad time 
in 1929, 

Fire, accident, and marine insurance are quite different 
from life assurance and are carried on in a different way. 
Each of these, again, is different in character from the 
others and is affected to some extent by different 
influences. It is this diversity that contributes to the 
stability of insurance companies’ results. If one section 
is doing badly, another section is probably doing well. 
Moreover, the business is widely distributed 
geographically. Operations are conducted on an inter- 
national scale, risks being derived from all quarters of 
the globe. This provides a further stabilizing factor, 


as business of such a diversified character is rarely 
depressed. simultaneously all-over the world. When it 
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languishes in one country it may be prospering in another. 
Profits thus tend to average themselves and do not vary 
greatly from year to year. 

Insurance is not only a stable industry ; it is naturally 
progressive. Insurance is a necessity, not a luxury. 
While the population of the world continues to increase, 
wealth and trade are bound to grow, and the total 
volume of insurance must expand. Insurance is being 
applied to many new purposes. One of the most modern 
developments, the insurance of risks in connexion with 
motor vehicles, promises to become the most important 
of all. Another vast field that is just being tapped is 
the insurance of credit and trade debts. Broadly 
speaking, the companies with the largest reserves attract 
most of the business. The natural demand for security 
protects the old established companies against the 
competition of new concerns, giving them almost a 
monopoly. New insurance companies seldom succeed. 

Insurance profits accrue in two ways. There is the 
surplus of premiums over claims and expenses, or the 
underwriting profit. Then there is the interest on the 
invested reserves which it is necessary to maintain. 
Most companies follow the practice of keeping the sum 
distributed by way of dividend within the amount of the 
invested income, leaving the underwriting profit to be 
added to the reserves. The consequence of this 
accumulation of the underwriting profit is that the 
invested income constantly expands, resulting in a 
corresponding expansion in the dividend. 

In fact, the true yield on insurance shares is now 
generally regarded as comprising the cash distribution 
plus the value per share of the accretion in the reserves. 
This addition makes the yield on insurance ‘shares look 
much more attractive than the apparent one calculated 
on the cash dividend alone. The full amount per share 
represented by the accretion in the reserves should not, 
however, be taken, as an insurance company cannot 
keep invested the whole of its assets; a certain pro- 
portion must be retained in hand in the form of cash 


for current purposes, outstanding premiums, debts, and 
the like. A fairly reliable figure would be to assume 
that 90 per cent. of the addition to reserves could be 
used productively. 

‘Fhe profits of life assurance arise in a different way from 
those of fire, accident, and marine insurance. They are 
mostly derived from higher interest being earned on the 
invested funds than assumed for actuarial purposes, and 
from policy-holders living longer than expected. Interest 
rates appear to have passed the peak and profits from 
this source will probably decrease,- though gradually, 
as the new money invested at the lower rates will form 
only a small proportion of the total funds. On the other 
hand, the health of the nation is improving and profits 
from reduced mortality should be maintained, if not 
increased. 

Life assurance companies, especially those companies 
which have adopted the principle of investing largely in 
ordinary shares, were chiefly affected during 1929 by 
the depreciation in securities. which occurred. in the 
latter months of the year. Depreciation must be met 
out of current profits unless reserves are available to 
meet it. Those companies which have pursued a con- 
servative course should benefit from the recent apprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged securities. 

Life assurance companies generally are large holders 
of British Government stocks and a conversion scheme 
would be detrimental to their interest earnings. <A 
point in their favour is the steady expansion in the volume 
of business, which should normally bring larger profits. 
Some of the life companies are undertaking fire and 
accident insurance with considerable success and the 
new departments should also prove a valuable source of 
additional profit. The prospects of life assurance com- 
panies vary individually, but. generally they are, at the 
moment, more obscure than those of the composite 
companies. 

What has been said in regard to ordinary life assurance 
companies applies in the main to industrial assurance 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK Organised 1839 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
Capital and Surpius $260,000,000 Total Assets exceed $2,038,000,000 


N international bank handling every phase of modern 
banking business and by means of its offices in the 
United States and the principal cities of Europe, offering 


unusually complete services and facilities to firms develop- 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727, 





CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND (October, 
1929) £2,910,320 


DEPOSITS (October, 1929) £46,235,129 





OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





With its extensive Branch system throughout Scotland, 
three Offices in London, and Correspondents in every 
Country in the World, the Bank is in close touch 
with industrial conditions and is in a position to handle | 
every description of British, Colonial and Foreign | 
banking business on very moderate terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager : 


SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
235 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 











Banking | Facilities 


verpene 


| 

| 

| The time when a banking account was regarded 
| as the privilege of any particular section of the 
| community has long since passed, and the National 
| Provincial Bank provides in its arrangements for 
| the requirements of everyone. 

| 





British and Overseas Banking of every description 
transacted. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Savings Accounts may be opened at any Branch 
with a deposit of 2/6. No introduction is required. 


HOME SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE. 








TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








Limited. 








Paid-up Capital, £9,479,416. Reserve Fund, £9,479,416. 
Deposits, etc. _Gune, 1930), £276,728,600. 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,300 Offices. 








Agents Everywhere. 





Affiliated Banks: COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

















BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 

NYASALAND 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
MAURITIUS 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL 
HAMBURG 


: MANCHESTER 
NEW YORK 
This Bank offers unique advantages to those 
_ interested in colonial trade and development. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
214 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 

















MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7 WATER ST.. 
LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 
68 LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 








Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 





'£7,800,045 


Deposits, Etc., AT 30TH JuNE, 1930 ‘£77,459,008 





The Bank has over 565 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| CapITAL Pain Up AND RESERVES - 
| 
| 
| 
| at -home and_ abroad. 





‘All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Kxchange Business ‘Transacted. 
The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar 
for Public and Corporate Bodies, ete. 





HOLIDAY FINANCE - FACILITIES. 
THE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 

issued by Martins Bank Limited are 

| PAYABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
and enable Travellers to obtain Funds with 
safety and convenience at Home and Abroad. 
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companies. These companies have now mostly agreed to 
sharing the profits with their policy-holders and_ this 
must restrict the future growth of dividends to share- 
holders. The limitation has been evaded in some cases 
by the issue of new shares on bonus terms. Such a 
procedure is regrettable.  Profit-sharing was adopted 
voluntarily, but once adopted the bargain with policy- 
holders should be rigidly adhered to. 
F. M. Toovry. 


Bank Shares as Investments 


Atrinoucu the events of the past year may have provided 
new and unpleasant experiences for a large section of the 
investing public, they will have served one useful purpose 
if they have led to a wider acceptance of “* Safety First ” 
as an investment motto. Those who have- recently 
adopted this principle will find a useful medium for 
investment in the shares of the leading British banks, 
which have already become very popular with the more 
cautious type of investor. Movements in bank share 
quotations are governed far more by the general level of 
investment values than by the prospects of individual 
banking concerns, and if allowance is made for this, a 
review over a series of years reveals a slow, but consistent, 
improvement in prices, 


Reasons FoR Hicnuer PRrIces. 


Several factors have contributed to this advance, the 
continually increasing strength of the banks themselves 
having justified higher quotations, while the experience 
of recent years has shown that in cases where bank shares 
are partly paid, and thus carry a liability, the holder is 
most unlikely to be required to pay up the uncalled 
‘apital. Most of the banks, too, have reduced the average 
nominal value of their shares by introducing a new class 
of capital, or by subdividing their former shares into 
units of smaller denomination. Bank shares have there- 
fore become attractive to a wider circle of investors, and 
the consequent rise in prices has correspondingly reduced 
the investment yields which they offer. Prices and yields 
on the shares of the “ Big Five ” banks are shown in the 
following table :— 


Nominal Amount Dividend, Approx. Approx. 

Share. value. paid. 1929. price. yield. 
o/ Q/ 
40 o 
Barclays ““B” .. £1 Ll 14 2 ok 
Lloyds ** A” ca, “Sh £1 163 3h of 
Midland .. «« £8 £2 10s. 18 9 8; 5 
sm «3 2 £1 18 38 4g 
Nat. Provincial .. £20 £4 18 134} 5} 

~~. « 2 £5 18 183 43 
Westminster ae £1 20 34% 5k 


In point of size and stability, the big London banks may 
be said to be rivalled by the institutions with headquarters 
in other large centres, although the range of return offered 
on the shares of the latter is slightly wider. This reflects 
the extent to which the interests of the provincial banks 
are intimately concerned with industry in the North of 
England. In this connexion, it may be noted that reduc- 
tions in the final dividend for 1929 on Williams Deacon’s 
Bank ‘** A” shares, and a similar adjustment in the 
interim payment recently announced, have apparently 
placed the shares, temporarily at least, on a 124 per cent. 
dividend basis instead of the 13} per cent. for last year 
shown below. Both in the case of this and other banks 
of the group, however, industrial depression has only 
served to emphasize the sound lines on which banking 
business has been conducted. 


Nominal Amount Dividend, Approx. Approx. 


Share. value. paid, 1929. price. yield. 
0 o/ 
/O 40 
District .. ee So £1 18} 3 6h 
Martins os 220 £2 10s. 16 74 53 
Royal Bank of | 
Scotland .. Stock S100, i" 345 4% 
Williams Deacon’s : 
ho x a ae £1 135 1§ 7 


In addition to the banks operating principally in this 
country, there is a class of bank whose shares fall into a 
different and altogether more varied category. This class 
consists of the important undertakings either domiciled 
in other parts of the Empire or possessing extensive 


overseas connexions. Prices of the shares of a number 
of such banks, and the yields offered, are set out below :— 


Last 
Share. Amount year’s Approx. Approx. 
paid. dividend. price. yield. 
o oO 

Oo ” 
Anglo-South American .. £5 10 64 S} 
Bank of Australasia £5 *14 11} *6h 

Barclays (Dom.,-Col. and , 
Overseas) “A” ae £1 4} 12 3h 
British Overseas ““ A” .. £5 6 D5 58 
Chartered of India £5 *204 174 *52 
Hambros .. i ~- £2 108: 224 8% 6} 
Hongkong and Shanghai $125 £7 per share £1074 Gs 
Standard of S. Africa .. £5 17 15} 53 


* Free of income tax. 

Variations in the yields shown above contrast strikingly 
with those in earlier tables. They are due to various 
causes, the low return on Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) “‘ A” shares, for example, being 
apparently due to the fact that this institution has been 
increasing its dividend steadily, and has raised the 
interim distribution for the current financial year from 
2 per cent. to 24 per cent. Allowance is evidently made 
in the price for the prospect of this process continuing. 
Some of the high returns shown in the list are attributable 
to political, commercial, and financial conditions in the 
respective spheres of operations of the banks concerned. 
The latter, however, like their counterparts in this 
country, have long records of suecess to their credit, al- 
though fluctuations in the value of their shares are some- 
times more frequent and pronounced. 

SomME ADVANTAGES. 

It has been shown that, in the case at least of shares 
of the domestic banks, security of capital and income is 
one of the principal attractions, but there are two direc- 
tions in which they make a definitely stronger appeal than 
Gilt-edged stocks to some investors. The return on an 
investment in them is normally higher than on British 
Government securities, and in addition the holder of a 
bank share has a prospect that if capital is increased he 
will be offered new shares generally at a figure well below 
the market quotation for shares of the same kind. Such 
offers are, of course, only made at long intervals, but when 
they occur the shareholder has a choice of selling his new 
shares or retaining them. By taking the first alternative 
he can obtain what is in effect a capital bonus, while 
retention of the shares means increasing his holding of an 
excellent investment. Rratro, 


Bankers and Politics 


Tne action recently taken by certain leading bankers 
of supporting resolutions concerning the fiscal policy 
in the country has brought up in rather acute form an 
old-standing question as to whether or not it is per- 
missible for the banker in his official position to take 
any part in politics. Not only has the general aloofness 
of the bankers from Party polities become almost a 
tradition of the banking world, but in most banks it 
has always been, and I believe still is, the custom to 
prohibit all ranks of the staff from taking any open 
part in political discussions, reserving their views on 
political affairs for their own family or private circles 
and, for their final and definite expression, at the ballot 
box when each election comes round. 
Bustness “ Discretion.” 

In the ease of those engaged in the service of the 
banks, the main reason for this abstention from politics 
may be regarded as dictated by purely business con- 
siderations. Not only in banks, but in many other 
professions and businesses it is not always prudent for 
the merchant or the banker to express his political 
views too freely before the customer, for what may be 
highly pleasing to the one may have quite the reverse 
effect upon the other. Not only so, but it is just when 
Party feeling runs high and when utterance comes 
most freely that the greatest offence can be given because 
of the possession. of similar emotions by those holding 
different views to those of the speaker. 

THe True Power. 

Nor does this general rule of reticence fail to apply 

to bank directors and chairman, especially if they are 
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aie 
actively concerned in the affairs of the bank, while should 
they occupy such prominence in the banking world as 
to occasion their views and opinions to be regarded in 

litical circles as particularly valuable, it is iikely that 
anything in the way of excessive political partisan- 
ship would detract from the attention accorded to 
those views. And this is true whether the political 
colour of the banker happened to be that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day or not, for it 
is usually in times of economic crisis and emergency 
that bankers are consulted by the Government, and on 
such occasions the Prime Minister or the Chancellor, 
as the case may be, if they are worthy of their office, 
require guidance solely on those matters where the 
banker or the financier is in the position of the expert 
and where the advice is likely to be given solely in the 
interests of the nation as a whole. For the most part, 
therefore, I think one must unhesitatingly assert that 
the banker is best able to aid the financial interests of 
the country by abstaining as far as possible from all 
political controversies and by reserving his opinions 
and views for use when called into consultation by 
governments, or, perchance, by making private repre- 
sentations to those in political authority. 

Tne FREE Trape MANIrFsTo. 

Nevertheless, there have been times in our history 
when bankers have collectively made their. power and 
influence felt very appreciably for the good of the country. 
even in the shaping of political policy, and it is well worth 
noting that although there has been an outcry in many 
quarters with regard to the recent action of a group of 
bankers in supporting resolutions relating to our fiscal 
policy, very little is heard nowadays of the still more 
extensively signed manifesto which was issued some 
few years ago in favour of Free Trade, and was signed 
by some of the foremost bankers of the day. I recall 
this incident because, considered side by side with the 
occurrence of a few weeks ago, I think that any criticism 
of the recent action by certain bankers rests rather upon 
the moment and methods chosen than upon the action 
itself. In the case of the Free Trade manifesto, those 
who initiated and supported the movement did so, 
I imagine, not merely because of their desire to support 
Free ‘Trade principles, but because of the fact that high 
tariffs in various European States were having a most 
injurious effect both politically and economically. It 
was, in fact, an international movement. 

Resutts OF FANAtIcisM. 

Rightly or wrongly, it was felt that in this matter and 
at that time Great Britain should give a lead in the 
direction of Free Trade expansion, and whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may have existed as to the arguments on 
the manifesto, the motive was, I fancy, never in question, 
nor was there any disposition that I am aware to consider 
that the bankers who supported that manifesto had in any 
sense of the word ‘“ butted into politics.” That the 
motives of those who. supported the resolutions of a few 
weeks ago concerning our fiscal policy were equally 
sincere is beyond question, while in the case of some of 
the bankers, at all events, it was even more courageous, 
for it involved an apparent reversal of the views expressed 
in the Free Trade manifesto. Not only so, but as I 
stated in a recent article in the Spectator there can be no 
question that the fanaticism displayed by Mr. Snowden 
with regard to the Safeguarding Duties in certain industries 
had exasperated even supporters of Free Trade, while 
the constant piling up of tariffs by the United States and, 
indeed, the refusal of most other countries to respond to 
our own strong lead in the matter of furthering Free 
Trade principles, has imparted an entirely different 
aspect to the situation from that with which we were 
confronted a few years ago. 


TIMES AND SEASONS. 

But while all that is true, the fact remains that on the 
present occasion the bankers’ resolutions were made 
public at a moment when political feeling was running 
high in the country, when even the Conservative ranks 
were becoming divided by the aggressive character of the 
Empire Free Trade policy advocated by Lords Rothermere 
and Beaverbrook, and when, moreover, a_ by-election 


with Empire Free Trade as the chief plank in the Conser- 
vative candidate’s platform was actually impending. 
Under such circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that 
the Conservative and Protectionist papers seized upon 
the bankers’ manifesto as providing ammunition of an 
explosive and effective character. 

AN ILL-FouNDED SvuSPICION. 

Not only so, but, unfortunately, there seems to be rather 
a tendency on the part of Labour extremists and Socialists 
to regard the capitalist and the banker as anti-social in 
the sense of their policies being inspired by motives of 
personal aggrandisement rather than by a desire to serve 
the national interests as a whole. Those who know most ' 
about banking activities, and the financial and business 
activities of the country as a whole, know that the idea 
is an erroneous one and that no body of men ministers 
more freely to the national welfare than our bankers 
and the best type of our industrialists. Nevertheless, 
this spirit of ill-founded suspicion undoubtedly prevails, 
and we know that at the present time it has been re- 
sponsible for the formation of a Committee to consider 
the question of the general relations of banking to 
industry, the extremists in the Labour Party having 
formed the idea that our industrial depression and 
the present unemployment may be traceable in some 
manner to shortcomings cither in our banking system 
or in our banking policy. Under such conditions there is 
always the danger lest when the banker enters into. 
politics he should antagonize a section of the public in 
whose hands rests the final choice of the fiscal policy to be 
pursued. 

TACTICS. 

I am far from asserting, of course, that bankers should 
not be free to express their views at all times openly with 
regard to financial and economic problems of the day, and 
I can, of course, only deplore the tendency amongst the 
Labour Party to regard those views as inspired by other 
than the highest motives. As a sheer matter of tactics 
and expediency, however, I think this atmosphere of 
suspicion has to be taken into consideration, and that 
is why I feel bound to express the view that in nine 
cases out of ten the power and influence of the banker 
can be exerted more powerfully in guiding the financial 
policy of the country when that power is exerted secretly 
and behind the scenes than when it is used in a manner 
enabling any political party to misrepresent and distort 
the motives inspiring the bankers’ action. At the same 
time, the fact remains that the recent action taken in 
moving and supporting certain resolutions was in the 
truest sense of the word an entirely non-political procedure, 
and of that no more tangible and striking proof could be 
afforded than the fact that side by side with well-known 
Conservatives appeared the name of Mr. Reginald 
McKenna. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Higher Income Tax and Life 
Assurance 


Howpers of life assurance policies are in that capacity 
indirect payers of Income Tax, and in the great majority 
of cases they pay a higher rate of tax than they do in 
their capacity of private citizens. They will be seriously 
affected by the increase in the rate of tax. Life assurance 
companies are rated for Income Tax purposes on their 
investment income, less expenses of management, at 
the standard rate of tax. The effect of the deduction 
of the expenses is to reduce the average rate of tax paid 
on the whale of the investment income. The reduction 
in the rate of tax varies in individual cases. The greater 
the proportion of expenses to investment income the 
greater the reduction in the average rate of tax. In 
other words, the method of assessment favours most the 
inefficient companies. 

If we assume the reduction in the rate of tax to be Is., 
then with a standard rate of Income Tax of 4s. in the £ the 
average rate of tax on the whole of the investment income 
will be 8s. in the £, and with a standard rate of 4s. 6d. the 
average rate of tax payable will be 3s. 6d. in the £. 

To all intents and purposes the investments of a life 
assurance office are the investments of the individual 
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policy-holders in proportion to the respective premiums 
paid up by them. A man whose assessable rate of tax 
is 2s. in the £ will only have to pay that rate ov the 
income from his savings invested in the ordinary way, 
but if he invests his savings in paying the premiums on a 
life assurance policy the income from his savings will be 
taxed at (say) 3s. 6d. in the £.. Considering how largely 
endowment assurances are now used as media of invest- 
ment by men of moderate means the difference in tax 
rating is a serious discouragement. A very large number 
of married men (to whom life assurance is of special value) 
are not liable to pay tax at all, aud the difference in their 
case is even more considerable. 

The object of saving is commonly the provision of a 
competence on retirement by those who are otherwise 
unprovided for in this respect, or for the benefit of depen- 
dents in the event of death. Both aims are laudable and 
in the interest of the State, which is thus relieved of possi- 
ble burdens. For their achievement life endowment 
assurance is the best method available, because of the 
continuity of saving, of the automatic investment at 
compound interest, and of the certainty of fulfilment. 

The value of life assurance has been recognized by all 
Governments by a rebate of Income Tax on the premiums 
paid. Originally the rebate was at the full rate of Income 
Tax. This was a real concession and encouragement. 
During the financial stress of the War the advantage was 
whittled down to half the standard rate of tax, and now 
the concession has been further abridged by the limitation 
of the rebate to a maximum of 2s. 8d. in the £, or to the 
rate of tax actually paid by the policy-holder if this be 
less than 2s. 3d. in the £. The introduction of graduation 
into the Income Tax really changed the nature of the rebate 
from a concession into compensation for the higher rate 
of tax levied on policy-holders whose direct taxable lia- 
bility was on a smaller scale, or even non-existent. 

This change does not appear to have been recognized 
in official cireles. Annual contributions paid to a super- 
annuation fund approved by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue and contributions made under the 
requirements of any public general Act of Parliament 
towards the expenses of providing a superannuation 
allowance or gratuity on retirement or death, as, for 
example, contributions required under the Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Acts and the Police Pensions Acts, 
escape liability for tax, or, in other words, a rebate of 
Income Tax is allowed on the contributions at the highest 
rate of tax paid by the contributor.. Why should an 
individual who has to provide his own superannuation 
fund be treated worse than others more fortunately 
placed ? 

The time was ill-chosen for the further whittling of the 
rebate, for the increased tax will press specially heavily on 
life assurance. A rise in the average rate of tax paid by an 
assurance company from 8s. in the £ to 8s. 6d. represents 
an increase of 16% per cent., a greater proportionate 
increase than in the case of any other class of Income Tax 
payers. Where the previous average rate on the whole 
investment income was less than 3s. the ratio of increase 
is even more. 

It has to be remembered that the main souree of life 
assurance profits is the difference between the net rate 
of interest earned on the funds and the rate of interest 
that it is assumed will be earned. Taking the gross rate 
arned as 5} per cent., the net rate will be £4 13s. 6d. per 
cent. if the average rate of tax charged on the whole 
investment income is 38s. Taking the rate of interest 
usually assumed for valuation purposes, that is, 3 per 
cent., the margin of profit would be £1 13s, 6d. per cent. 


On an éarned interest rate of 54 per cent. gross the extra 
6d. in the £ for Income Tax amounts to 2s. 9d. This will 
be reduced a few pence by the adjustment for expenses, 
and the whole of the balance remaining will have to come 
out of the profit margin of £1 13s. 6d. per cent. This 
means that the profits from excess interest carnings will 
be reduced by about 7 per cent. 

Higher Income Tax tends to depreciate the quotations 
of securities by causing investors to demand a larger 
yield in order to counteract the extra tax. Depreciation 
in the value of life assurance funds has to be made good 
from the surplus or profits, thereby diminishing the sum 
available for bonuses. The increase in the Income Tax is 
therefore likely seriously to affect the bonuses of life 
policy-holders, SCRUTATOR. 


Australia’s Exchange Crisis 


THERE are not a few in the City who, while sympathetic 
with the bankers’ resolution concerning fiscal policy, 
regret that there was not a further resolution appended 
impressing upon all three political parties the supreme 
need for economy in the national expenditure. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a tendency nowadays to imagine that 
one specific remedy can suffice to deal with the financial 
and industrial depression from which the country is 
suffering. As a matter of fact, there is, of course, no 
one remedy, for the simple reason that the causes of’ 
the trouble are numerous. It is quite certain that 
neither Free Trade nor Protection can overcome the 
ill-effects of excessive National Expenditure, especially 
when that expenditure is of an unproductive character and‘ 
when through heavy taxation it directly and extensively 
diminishes the sources of capital which should be available 
for the financing of industry. 


AN EXcHANGE CRISIS. 

It is one of the ironies of the situation that if a Govern- 
ment should at any time, and over a prolonged period,. 
pursue a policy inflicting disastrous results upon the 
financial and economic position of the country, those 
who should be foremost in exposing the position—-namely, 
the bankers and financial experts—are often powerless 
to make their influence felt because they are supposed 
to be personally interested parties: and are expected to 
take no public action which might be regarded as 
criticizing political policies. In a_ previous article I 
have dealt with this subject as it affects affairs in this 
country, and have rather inclined to the view that 
in the long run bankers will probably exert the greatest 
power and influence when they do so in an unobtrusive 
fashion and in such manner and at such times when 
there is the least danger of their being accused of political 
bias. In viewing, however, the present exchange crisis 
in Australia—a crisis which is occasioning grave concern 
here as well as in our Oversea Dominion—it is impossible 
not to be impressed with some of the object lessons 
afforded by that crisis, and it is impossible also not to 
be struck with the serious position which may arise when 
economic policy is dominated by politics. 

Irs Causes. 

Some of the immediate causes of the present difficult 
situation in Australia are of a character where whole- 
hearted sympathy can be expressed with the Australian 
authorities, because for these particular causes world- 
wide rather than local influences are responsible. The 
great fall in commodity prices has been common to 
all parts of the world, and Australia has been severcly 
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hit by the great fall in the price of wheat and wool, 
while for some years many districts have suffered severely 
in consequence of successive droughts. Unfortunately, 
however, the sensitiveness of Australian finances to 
these untoward influences has been enormously increased 
by certain features which have characterized Australian 
politics and policy for many years. So great has been 
the ever-increasing pressure of Labour demands that 


costs of production have been raised to a point which 


was bound to react upon the economic position of the 
country. To meet the situation, successive Governments, 
both Federal and State, have borrowed heavily abroad 
and there has been growing uneasiness on the part of 
bankers and investors in this country, that uneasiness 
being due_not. to any failure to appreciate. the potential 
possibilities of wealth in Australia, but to a recognition 
that not only were those potentialities being anticipated 
too rapidly, but that much of the expenditure was of 
an extravagant character. 


With regard to all these points—namely, excessive 
borrowing, high costs of production and restraint of 
emigration—there has not been lacking criticism from the 
Home country, and although this criticism has some- 
times been resented, it has only been prompted by a 
— anxiety on the part of holders of Australian 

oans. 


There has never been any disposition for a moment to 
doubt the integrity of Australia in regard to its financial 
liabilities, but it is realized nowhere more keenly than in 
London that, however honourable the intentions, a 
situation can arise when heavy remittances abroad to 
meet sterling obligations can occasion an acute exchange 
crisis such as that through which Australia is now passing. 
About a year ago the Australian authorities invited a 
Financial Commission from this country to visit Australia 
and to comment freely on the situation. That Commis- 
sion did not fail to report faithfully with regard to the 
great potentialities of the country, but it was equally 
faithful in its criticism of the high costs of production. 


Sir Orro NIEMEYER’s VISIT. 

Now that the crisis has attained serious proportions, 
the Australian authorities are manifestly doing their 
utmost to cope with the situation. There has been no 
hesitation in exporting large amounts of gold to help the 
exchange position, while, through a process of severe 
taxation, imports have been severely curtailed, and the 
Budget recently produced by Mr. Scullin has imposed the 
heaviest taxation the Australian people have ever had to 


meet. And finally, some reassurance has been caused by 
the recent announcement that the Australian Government 
had invited Sir Otto Niemeyer, of the Bank of England, 
to proceed to Australia to aid the authorities in ‘a consider- 
ation of the best means for dealing with the situation, 
That relief schemes in the shape of temporary sterling 
credits may be necessary is probable enough, but the 
ultimate prosperity of Australia and, indeed, the ultimate 
solvency of the country, must depend upon whether 
Australia is prepared to shape its policy as regards 
expenditure, costs of production, and Labour policy 
generally, in accordance with the actual requirements 
of the position. 


An Opsect LESSON. ‘ 


It is impossible when viewing the present situation in 
Australia and the causes which are responsible for it, not 
to be impressed with the object lessons which it affords, 
We, too, have, if not our exchange crisis, at all events our 
serious exchange problems. We, too, have had our Labour 
domination which has raised costs of production to an 
extent which has hampered us in meeting foreign competi- 
tion and has directly ministered to the present financial 
and industrial depression. Thanks to great accumulations 
of wealth, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
because of our great accumulations of wealth, we have 
met the situation by drawing extensively on capital re- 
sources, but as in Australia so in England, we are up 
against the evil effects of extravagant national expendi- 
ture of an unproductive character. 


I suggest, therefore, that those who may, perhaps, be 
inclined to consider that bankers here have unduly 
diverged from ordinary procedure in making their voice 
heard concerning fiscal policy should recognize that the 
circumstances of the moment are exceptional and serious, 
and that until conflicting political parties come together to 
deal with what is really a national emergency, there is 
every reason to take a serious view of the outlook. Not 
only, however, is it necessary for political parties to act 
together, but because all political parties are too often 
affected by considerations of expediency, it is equally 
necessary that in determining the course to be pursued, 
whether in Australia or in this country, sound economic 
and business principles rather than political expediency 
should be the dominating influence. Carefully considered, 
there is much in the present situation in Australia which 
should serve as an object-lesson to this country. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Dividends payable January 1st 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 








FREE or INCOME-TA 


ESTBOURNE PARK 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rav. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society’s Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.1L.S., Manager. 












THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: YEN 100,000,030. 
Reserve Fund: YEN 111,500,009. 


HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 


Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres (temporarily closed), 
Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong hong, 
Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, ‘New York, Osaka, Peking, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, 
Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, —— Viladivostock (temporarily 
closed). 











The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received fur fixed pericds at rates to be obtained on application. 








London Office: 7.Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2. 
pao § ___D. NOHARA, Manager. _ 
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is provided by many official publications issued by His Mayjesty’s Stationery Office. 


Pcriodicals 


"THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 
Weekly news of Trade Openings, Fairs and Exhibitions, 

Treaties, Tariffs and Customs Regulations. Trade Statistics 

and other topical and authoritative articles. 

30s. per annum, post free. Specimen copy post free. 


LOCAL UNEMPLOYMENT INDEX. 

Monthly statistics for 637 towns. £3 38. per annum, post 
fre2. Issued to subscribers only from Adastral House, Kings- 
way, W.C.2. Specimen schedule post free. 


RADE AND NAVIGATION. Accounts 
relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom 
for each month during the year. 45s. per annum, post free. 


OVERSEAS TRADE REPORTS. Supply com- 
prehensive information on economic, financial and 

industrial conditions in other countries. Some 30-40 

reports are issued each year. £3 per annum, post free. 


"THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 
The Monthly Journal on labour questions — wages, 
hours, cost of living, strikes, unemployment, etc. — fully 
illustrated with statistical tables. 7s. a year, post free. 
Specimen copy post free. 


4s. (4s. 3d.). 
1928-29. 


problems. — 
plete guide in handy form to a vast statistical library of Govern- 
ment Publications. 


Reports and Returns 


J[NDUSTRY. The position of Women in Industry. 


Cmd. 3508. 9d. (10d.) Report of Delegation on the Industrial 


Conditions in the Iron and Steel Industries in France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
3601. 


Cmd. 
gd. (10d.). 

UBLIC FINANCE. East India (Home Accounts). 
Accounts for 1928-29 and Estimated Accounts for 1929-30. 
The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, 
2s. (2s. 2d.). 

NEMPLOYMENT. Analytical Guide to Deci- 


sions given by the Umpire respecting claims to benefit 


before 13 /3/30. U.I.C.7. 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d). Selected Decisions 
given by the Umpire from 19 /4/28 to 12 /3 /30. 


J NDUSTRIAL HEALTH REPORTS. 


6s. (6s. 6d.), 
The re- 


searches of the Industrial Health Research Board form a 


notable contribution to the various methods of promoting the 
welfare and efficiency of employees. 
Monotony in Work. 


No. 56. ‘The Effects of 


2s. (2s. 2d.). 

TATISTICS. Statistics contained in Government 
Publications illuminate most current social and economic 
The Guide to Current Official Statistics is a com- 


1928 issue, Is. (Is. 5d.); 1929 issue, Is., 
in the press, 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


All prices are net. 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Strezt. MANCHESTER: York Strest. 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
CARDIFF: 
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Prices in brackets include postage. 


1 St. And:ew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 
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THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA mre 


BANKERS TO THE 
Imperial Government in South Africa, and to the Governments of 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 














CAPITAL—Authorised | 

and Subscribed h £10,000,000 | 

Capital Paid-up wa “fee £2,500,000 | 
Reserve Fund asia se £3,164,170 

Capital Uncalled ... ea £7,500,000 | 

£13,164,170 | 


Head Office: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. | 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. | 

West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency: Bank of British West Africa Ltd., 
49-53 Schauenburger-strasse. | 

Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East, 

and Central Africa. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


INCOME TAX.—Claims for the recovery of Income Tax 
undertaken, 











COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 
Trade and Industria! conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit intelligence. This service 
is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with Scuth, East and Central Africa. 














THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 
application. it gives the latest infermation on all Scuth, East ana 


~MACMILLAN 











Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 




















THE BANK FOR’ INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS py paut EINZzIG, D.Sc. Pol. and 


Econ. (Paris). Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. Contains a new 
chapter and also the full collection of the official documents 
connected with the establishment of the Bank. 





Third Edition, Thoroughly revised. With important additions. 


CENTRAL BANKS A study of the Constitutions 
of Banks of Issue, with an Analysis of Representative Charters. 
By C. H. KISCH, C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Monracu C. Norman, D.S.O., Governor 
of the Bank of England, 18s. net. 


JOINT STOCK BANKING IN GERMANY 
A Study of the German Creditbanks before and after the War. 
By P. BARRETT WHALE, B.Sc.(Econ.). 16s. net. 
The first book in English to make a comprehensive study of the 
general joint stock banks of Germany. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE: 


Growth. | Reflections and_ Recollections, 
WARBURG. 2 vols. 


THE THEORY OF INTEREST ag determined 


by Impatience to spend Income and Opportunity to invest it. 
By IRVING FISHER, Professor of Economics, Yale University. 
25s. net. 








Its Origin and 
by PAUL M. 
50s. net. 








THE STOCK MARKET CRASH: AND AFTER 


By Professor IRVING FISHER. With Charts. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Economist: “ Professor Fisher’s beok should be widely read.” 





An invaluable reference book for bankers, business men ; 


and all concerned with Internctional Finance and affairs. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1930 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


20s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C.2.——{ 
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LONDON & _ ||| English, Scottish & Australian 


| Subscribed Capital _ - . - £5,000,000 
| Pp r) 3 
Assurance Co @ 9 Ltd. | | Paid-up Capital “ e i £3,000,000 


| Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
| | Reserve Fund - -  - ~~ = £3,080,000 
| BONUS DECLARED. | a 
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Annual Valuation as at March | ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESOQ., Chairman, | 
7 | JOHN PATERSON, ESO., Deputy Chairman. | 
24th, 1930, £2.4.0%. C.J, BAILLIEU, ESQ., CMG. | THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT | 
THE ON. | LORD KNUTSFORD. 
| FORSTER oF LEPE, Pc. THE HON. SIR. ARTHUR 
( i 
BONUS PROSPECTS. THE HON, WALTER D. | SIDNEY M! WARD, ESO. 
i GIBBS, SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Net interest earned on Life funds || | le 
| for last eight years, £5.5.0%; ex- ‘A.A. SHIPSTON, Sub-Manayer: JA. 
| ceptionally strong valuation of assets. 


| 
| 

{ Asst. Manager: A.A.SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager: J. A. ROBERTSON, 
| Accountant; F, C. HOUNSFIELD. 
| 
| 








| Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 


FIRE, LIFE & GENERAL 11 I in a. ie. 

BUSINESS TRANSACTED. | 
Chief Office: 

50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, E.C. 2. | 











Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 


























| Estd. 1862 6,7&8 
TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER : 
36 Charlotte Street. 


BRADFORD : 
33 Hustlergate. 


Authorised & Sub- 

scribed Capital £6,000,000 
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Reserve Fund and 
Undivided Profits £2,174,171 


£4,174,171 

















Aggregate Assets (31st 


Affiliated é 
March, 1930), £19,214,575. 


Deposits received at rates 
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which may be ascertained Providing every kind of 
n° BNEW ZEALAND. Modern Banking Facility 


Correspondents throughout the 

ra With Branches and Sub-Branches throughout 
South America; in London, Bradford and 
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Poverty and the State 


Poverty and the State. By Gilbert Slater, M.A.,; D.Se. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus is a very unequal book. It suffers, moreover, from 
attempting too much. Mr. Slater has not quite made up 
his mind whether he wished to compile a scholarly account 
of the historical attitude of the State in England towards 
the problem of poverty in all its forms, or whether he pre- 
ferred to write a popular and partly tendentious volume. 
He has, therefore, fallen rather between two stools. 

Nevertheless, the result is an extremely interesting work. 
The earlier chapters, dealing with poverty and private 
charity in mediaeval times, and comprising a very readable 
and even fascinating story of the Elizabethan Poor Law and 
its final breakdown after the pressure of later events, are 
really well done. Mr. Slater has some novel and striking 
views on the subject of the Corn Laws and their real effects 
on agriculture. Nor could anything be better than the 
chapters on ‘ Preventible Disease and the Sanitary Idea” 
and * The Care of the Child.” The only important omission 
here is to be found in a singular absence of any reference 
to Disraeli and his influence. ‘“ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia 
sanitas !*’—was not this phrase worth remembering ? 

The chapters on the development of medicine and the 
relations between the medical profession and the State are 
not altogether satisfactory. As an historical review they are 
somewhat sketchy. The real importance of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s great Insurance Act is underestimated, nor is 
there sufficient recognition of the same statesman’s second 
great service to the cause of national physical well-being by 
the formation of the Ministry of Health and the tremendous 
advance in the organization of health services, local and 
national, which has followed. Mr. Slater also seems wholly 
to misunderstand the effects of the Local Government Act, 
1928, and to have fallen into one of the common clap-trap 
fallacies of Mr. Chamberlain’s partisan opponents. 

“The Care of the Aged” is dealt with somewhat sum- 
marily. But some interesting statistics are given of the 
changing character of the population as regards the age 
groups into which it is now divided, or is likely to fall in 
the near future. The rather formidable fact is clearly 
brought out that the claims of pensioned or profit-drawing 
consumers who are past work upon youthful and wage- 
earning producers are likely to grow year by year. But the 
argument is not developed ; indeed, the author seems almost 
unconscious of the grave economic implications of the 
statistics which he quotes. 

With the section of the book which is headed ‘ Over- 
crowding and Slums” little fault can be found, and there 
is much to praise. It forms a very useful summary of legis- 
lation on this question from the time of Queen Elizabeth's 


Cottages Act in 1539 down to the various experiments of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Wheatley. The Cottages Act, it may 
be interesting to recall, prohibited the letting of cottages 
to agricultural labourers with less than four acres of land 
attached, under a penalty (heavy in the money values of 
those times) of forty shillings per cottage per month. It 
also forbade the occupation of one cottage by more than one 
family, under a penalty of ten shillings per cottage per 
month. And although a subsequent Act allowed the over- 
seers of the poor to erect cottages without land attached 
for the impotent poor, the original Act was not finally 
repealed till 1775. Mr. Slater truly insists that the problem 
of rural housing is still one of the most difficult to-day, and 
he properly calls attention to the very disappointing extent 
to which County Councils have made use of the Rural 
Housing Act, 1926. The reconditioning of cottages which 
was contemplated under that Act has not been carried out 
with any real energy or fervour, nor has the agricultural 
worker always been the beneficiary of the improvements 
which have actually been made. He is too often sacrificed 
to the industrial worker from outside who can afford a 
higher rent. 

Two chapters on the ‘ Liquor Trade” and on “ Betting 
and Gambling” respectively are well done. They form a 
useful historical review in a small compass, and are written 
with discretion and good sense. The section which follows, 
on ** Lunacy and Mental Deficiency ” is equally interesting, 
and brings to light some curious facts regarding the early 
Lunacy laws. Mr. Slater is properly appreciative of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s great work in this direction. 

The remainder of the book, dealing with Unemployment, 
is the least satisfactory part of Mr. Slater’s work. It cannot 
compare in lucidity or comprehensiveness with Mr. R.C. 
Davison’s admirable volume The Unemployed, which appeared 
last year. Mr. Slater has not written a purely objective account 
of the attempts of the State to deal with the problem of 
unemployment. Nor has he attempted any really constructive 
thought. He deals rather airily with a good many important 
aspects of the question, and introduces some rather cheap and 
journalistic comments on certain topics of somewhat fleeting 
interest. There is nothing here as good or as scholarly as one 
might have expected. 

Nevertheless, the book as a whole is interesting and meri- 
torious. It reflects on every page the genuine enthusiasm and 
attractive personality of the author. It is easy to read and 
good reading all through. And it is certainly worth while 
reading, for it deals with a fascinating and vastly important 
series of questions, in which we are all of us to-day necessarily 
interested. It deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a wide 
circulation. Haroitp MAcMILian, 


Mont Blanc and Matterhorn 


Thomas Aquinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, 8.J., M.A. Leaders of 
Philosophy Series. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Pascal. By Jacques Chevalier. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 

As Thomas Aquinas to the peculiar genius of the thirteenth 
century, so is Pascal to that of the seventeenth: each sums 
up while each transcends the spiritual temper of an epoch. 
But beyond this historic or cultural significance, they represent 
with a perfection due to their individual psychology the two 
main lines along which the human mind ever pursues its 
quest of Supreme Reality—namely, the logical or intel- 
lectualist, and the intuitive or voluntarist. Thus such a 
comparison of these two great spirits as that to which we are 
tempted by the simultaneous appearance of Father D’Arcy’s 
and Professor Chevalier’s admirable monographs, is not 
merely fantastic. It offers many points of interest not only 
to students of human character, but also to students of 
philosophy. 

Temperamentally, the contrast between the two is absolute. 
The thirteenth century, says Father D’Arcy, liked ‘* moun- 
tainy men.” It certainly had one in Aquinas, who in his 
solid bulk, his impersonal aloofness, his freedom from jagged 
edges and eccentricity of form reminds us more of Mont Blanc 
than anything else; whilst Pascal’s sharp and piercing mind 


shoots up with a startling suddenness from the pastoral levels 
of thought, like the peak of some intellectual Matterhorn. 
When we pass from generalities to details, the contrast holds 
good. St. Thomas is large and quiet ; a disciplined extrovert, 
solid, plodding, patient, objective. Pascal is the typical 
introvert : brilliant, self-conscious, unstable, nerve-ridden, 
physically frail, driven to the quest of truth by personal 
hunger, devoured by his own passion for Reality. St. 
Thomas is ever silent about his own interior experiences ; it 
is not because of anything he has told us that we place him 
among the contemplative saints. Pascal leaves little to the 
imagination about his ever-changing inner life, his agonizing 
quest for certitude. The phrase used by M. Chevalier of 
»ascal—** the anguished yet finally successful search for the 
Supreme Good ’’—-is one which no one could possibly apply 
to Aquinas ; that ‘“ very gentle giant, unambitious and pre- 
occupied with thought and prayer,” whom Father D’Arcy 
makes so vividly real to us. And if anything could make St. 
Thomas blush, it would surely be the notion of giving. the 
** Mystére de Jésus ’’ to the world. One is from first to last a 
pilgrim soul; the other “‘stablished and settled” in the sense 
which St. Peter desired. One views man’s mysterious situation 
with the distress of a hypersensitive and unharmonized spirit, 
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the other regards it with the calm stare of common sense. One 
leaves as his monument the subtle, personal, exquisitely 
chiselled Pensées; the other the vast, impersonal and 
granitic Summa. 

But the chief interest of any philosopher for the modern 
reader must be in his points of contact with our own thought ; 
the light he is able to cast upon the problems of our own 
experience. Here, of course, it is easy to claim Pascal, with his 
mathematical bent, his awestruck realization of the Universe 
in its twofold revelation of the infinitely great and infinitely 
small, as a precocious manifestation of the modern spirit. 
Especially in his combination of a scientific outlook with a 
constant remembrance of the supra-rational character of the 
spiritual world, the limitations of the human intellect, and his 
depreciation of logical thought as a pathway to Reality, he 
anticipates a mental outlook familiar to the post-War world. 
If his voluntarism sometimes reminds us of William James 
and the activists, and his defence of intuition as the organ of 
an immediate apprehension links him with Bergson, there is 
something in his attitude over against “les espaces infinis”’ 
which already looks towards the ** Mysterium Tremendum ” 
of Otto. All this becomes more clear after reading the 
admirable if too consistently enthusiastic analysis of Professor 
Chevalier ; whose temper of mind, at once scientific and 
spiritual, gives him special qualifications for the interpretation 
of Pascal. He helps us to understand why the Pensées are 
still a living force in French thought, and educated French 
converts to Catholicism nearly always follow the Pascalian 
path, and interpret their faith in his terms. 

Thus the modernity of Pascal hardly needs an apologist. 
It is otherwise with Aquinas. Yet here too those who will try, 
under Father D’Arcy’s expert guidance, to penetrate the 
formidable carapace of Thomist philosophy, will find within 
a human spirit meditating on its mysterious experience ; and 
reaching conclusions which have lost none of their importance 
for these who share his passion for mltimates. St. Thomas is 
modern in his fearless and disinterested adoration of truth, 
which he holds to be divine in its own right ; and in his firm 
and full grasp of the inevitable condition attached to ail 
human knowledge—namely, its dependence on data supplied 
by sense. Hence the metaphysical position of this theologian 
and contemplative is close to that of the scientific realist. 
Though a mystic, he stands for intellect rather than intuition ; 
holding reason to be a trustworthy guide within its own field. 
Though his universe is theocentric, and nothing is unrelated to 
God, he never falls a victim to immanentism; God is left 
intact in His perfection and distinctness, the creature has a 
real if limited autonomy. If we put these characteristics 
together, we find ourselves in the presence of a system which 
is, in the best sense, realistic ; which holds in its calm grasp all 
the elements of our rich and difficult experience, and neither 
ignores the actualities nor shuts a door on the possibilities of 
life. And for those who may feel somewhat oppressed by the 
slow pace and stark methods of Thomas the philosopher— 
even repelled by a pathway to reality so apparently destitute 
of flowers—Thomas the saint is ready with the reassuring 
answer: Praestet fides supplementum sensuum defectui. 

Evetyn UNDERUILL, 


Battles Long Ago 


The Conflict: a Saga of the Seventh Century. By E. E. 
Kellett. (Constable. 12s.) 
Mr. Ketretr is already known as one of the most scholarly 
and interesting of literary critics ; but to his latest task he 
has brought a quality and range of imagination that very 
rarely indeed accompany erudition. He does not cease to 
be a critic, but he becomes a creator as well. Having pre- 
viously done much to revive interest in the ancient sagas, he 
has now written a saga of his own, dealing with the hey-day 
of the old Northumbrian kingdom, prior to its decline before 
the invasion of Picts and Danes. To describe this very 
unusual book as a novel would be wrong. It is, indeed, 
more fascinating than most novels. But there is no “ plot,” 
and truth has not been sacrificed to ‘“‘ romance.” If there is 
abundant romance in The Conflict, it is the romance of truth 
itself. The book differs from ordinary history in that Mr. 
Kellett has absorbed all the available authorities not merely 
intellectually, but imaginatively, and has used some of the 


devices of fiction—such as dialogue—for rendering the 
characters of his protagonists more vital and intimate. Ag 
for his vigorous, graphic narrative style, it attains the sim- 
plicity, without the baldness, of the old sagas. The writing 
is at once strong and beautiful, and is something unique in 
modern literature. 

The conflict is that between Egfrith, King of Northumbria, 
and Wilfrid, Bishop of York. ' Egfrith is anxious to maintain 
the fine traditions of Oswy, his father, who has left Northum- 
bria peaceful and prosperous. It is clear from the start, 
however, that he has a powerful and subtle rival in Wilfrid 
—a more dominating figure than Becket five centuries later. 
There is, indeed, a double conflict. Not only is Wilfrid 
ambitious to attain wealth and prestige for the Church and 
(through the Church) for himself, but the Christianity which 
he professes is of Rome, while that of EKgfrith—in so far as 
it has displaced the heathenism which still struggles in his 
bosom against the new religion—is derived from the tradition 
of Lindisfarne. Cuthbert, the last representative of that 
gentle, simple, holy tradition—fresh, as it were, with the 
spiritual dews of the world’s early morning—enters into the 
story; and, while finely holding the balance, and demon- 
strating (in this ancient setting) the eternal difficulty of 
evolving a Christianity that is neither cloistered nor worldly, 
Mr. Kellett cannot disguise his personal predilection. He 
represents Wilfrid as beginning sincerely, but as allowing 
love for self to usurp even love for the Church. Egfrith— 
like most of his contemporaries, and, as Mr. Kellett reminds 
us, like most of ourselves to-day !—vacillates between the 
old gods and “ the white Christ.””. Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is loyal to the Lindisfarne school, but his loyalty 
is not unmixed with jealousy of Wilfrid. Cuthbert, though 
his Christianity has the limitations of the monastery, is alone 
single-minded. 

Such are the four main characters who live for us in Mr, 
Kellett’s pages. There is a host of minor figures, including 
Cynewulf, the poet, and Egfrith’s two very different wives ; 
and we catch a fleeting glimpse of Bede as a boy. The story 
itself is rich in drama and in unforgettable scenes, such as 
the election of Egfrith at the moot of Bardney, and the 
dedication by Wilfrid of his great abbey at Ripon. As a 
background, the Court at Bamburgh and the whole life of 
seventh-century Northumbria, with its mixture of Thor- 
worship and Christianity, of civilization and superstition, 
is vividly sketched in. And it is Mr. Kellett’s final distinction 
that, while he presents that old life as being very different 
from our own in externals, he recognizes that human nature 
has changed little beneath the surface. However altered the 
stage, the same dramas are re-enacted from age to age, and 
the problems that confront us to-day are fundamentally 
similar to those which vexed the world of Egfrith and Wilfrid. 
The Conflict is full of mellow wisdom, and is no less provocative 
of thought on modern social and spiritual matters than it is 
-aptivating as a vital glimpse of the past. 

GILBERT THOMAS, 


The Woman in Black 


Hetty Green. By Boyden Sparkes and Samuel Taylor Moore. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

In this singular and in some ways unsatisfactory biography 
of an odd and terrifying individual, there is the reproduction 
of a photograph. It shows a broad-faced, impressive and 
handsome elderly woman seated upon an antimacassared 
chair. All in black, she wears an opulent-looking velvet cape, 
silk skirt, and bonnet surmounted by cock’s plumes tied under 
her chin by broad satin strings. An ugly younger woman of 
no distinction stands beside her, offering the old woman, her 
mother, a rose. Taken in 1903, this photograph preserves for 
us in 1980 one of those strange beings whom we call Victor- 
jans, the celebrated Mrs. Hetty Green, the ‘* richest woman 
in America,’ whose vigorous and troubled life stretched from 
1834 to 1916, and who left behind an unparalleled record 
of money-making and miserliness. 

These Victorians, we grow to realize, were formidable. As 
we cease wholly to fear their memory, as of dead grandparents 
whose trappings we hastily divided between museums and 
dustbins, we begin to admire their gusto and their diversity. 
Mrs. Green, who has not found a very sympathetic biographer, 
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rises up out of the past impressively. No one was ever more 
tirelessly devoted herself to one end. She was the stuff of 
which reformers and pioneers are made—but with a difference. 

Born the heiress to Quaker fortunes, made in the New 
Bedford whaling industry, daughter of a money-loving father 
and of a slatternly and invalid mother, Hetty was often set 
to read the financial news to her grandfather, often tagged 
at her father’s heels about the waterfront. In him she had a 
first-rate example of tight-fistedness. He encouraged her 
untidiness. At the age of eight she began to save money. At 
sixteen, she already had a business head. At nineteen, she 
invested in bonds the money given her for clothes she needed 
during a season in New York society. From twenty to thirty 
she conducted a long and horrifying campaign designed to 
secure absolutely her invalid aunt’s large fortune. Skirmishes 
with servants, wills written under her compulsion, hysterics, 
lecked boxes abound in this dreadful part of her story in 
which she seems to have betrayed tendencies verging on the 
criminal. When she married at thirty-two a man whom she did 
not love who possessed a million dollars, she had inherited a 
million from her father and the life-interest in another million 
under the aunt’s will, which she contested in a forceful and 
apparently unscrupulous way. 

Marriage and motherhood tamed her furies but did not abate 
her hunger for wealth. In one year in London she made 
another million and a-half dollars. Of her subsequent acquisi- 
tions and incredible vagaries and meannesses the book speaks 
at length. Her story is impossible to lay down, for although 
jt would provide material for a magnificent novel, it is sprinkled 
with facts that would seem audacious and unlikely inventions 
were they fiction. 

She boasted that she ruined her husband because he, as her 
manager, disobeyed her. She broke a bank. Financial crises 
left her richer than ever, for she always had enough money to 
buy at the bottom of the market, and her instinct in these 
matters was uncanny. ‘Trudging about Wall Street with 
securities and deeds crackling in the immense pockets of 
petticoats under her rusty black skirt, she terrified the 
financiers who credited her with even more astute operations 
than she conducted. 

Now and then in the story, the “ witch of Wall Street ” dis- 
appears. Years before the unkempt girl had on occasion 
adorned her lovely person with white lawn and crowned her 
hair with gardenias for a coming-out ball, or in New York 
had danced not once but twice with Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales ; so now, in 1912, the ragged old hag she usually was 
gave way at a smart reception to a magnificent old lady in 
white satin, white chiffon, a pendant of ** diamonds the size 
of peas,”’ and a lorgnette hanging from a rope of rubies and 
pearls. Also, she was the soul of goodness when it did not 
mean opening her purse, would- nurse the sick or labour 
incessantly for days to get work for some forlorn old man. 

Few characters are hated more than misers, and Mrs. 
Green’s story suggests that few suffer more. Her later life 
was all terrors, hatred and suspicion. She came to believe 
that all her relatives had been poisoned, that she was malig- 
nantly pursued. She carried a revolver. Then the newspapers 
would never leave her alone, for ever printing droll stories of 
her absurd appearance, niggardly habits and ridiculous con- 
versation. From these, however, she perhaps derived a wry 
pleasure: they emphasized that she was a notable person, 
that she had power and money. It was upon these things 
that her strange and cursed heart was set. She died worth 
almost a hundred million dollars, 


Founding the Commonwealth 


British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell. By 
W. P. Morrell. (Clarendon Press. 25s.) 
Lorp Durnam’s Report of 1839 is rightly regarded as the 
starting point of our modern colonial policy, and has often 
been discussed. How that policy was worked out under the 
Ministries of Peel and Lord John Russell in the twelve years 
from 1841 to 1852, is the theme of a very valuable book 
by Mr. W. P. Morrell, who surveys the whole field both 
from the British and from the colonial standpoint. Mr. 
Morrell has no great opinion of Lord Stanley, Peel’s Colonial 
Secretary, but shows almost unbounded admiration for Earl 
Grey, who held the office under Russell and whose steady sup- 


port of Lord Elgin in Canada brought that colony safely 
through the early troubles of responsible government. 

At the present time, when the idea of a self-contained Free 
Trade Empire is being revived, Mr. Morrell’s discussion of 
the fiscal problems of eight or ninety years ago is naturally of 
great interest. It is not always remembered that, when 
Peel gave us Free Trade, he also destroyed the old colonial 
system under which we gave our colonies a_ preferential 
tariff and had similar privileges in their markets. Mr. Morrell 
is very definitely of the opinion that ‘* such advantages as did 
arise from it went to the colonies rather than to Great 
Britain,” partly because the colonial markets at that time were 
relatively small. Cobden, of course, had no liking for colonies ; 
to him they were “expensive incumbrances.” Even Peel 
seems to have looked upon the overseas Empire as a liability 
rather than an asset, though he was not prepared to cast 
away the burden. Huskisson, before his untimely death in 
1830, had apparently looked forward to simplifying the 
colonial system so as to have a Free Trade Empire. But Peel 
aimed rather at reducing the colonial preferences and, once 
embarked on that course in 1842, he was convinced by 1846 
that they must be swept away. Mr. Morrell traces the 
process, beginning with timber, sugar, wheat, and corn, and 
shows that the conflict of opinions was very much the same 
as it is to-day. There were plenty of advocates of a British 
Zollicrein at that day ; there were not wanting the pessimists 
who said that, if the colonies were deprived of a preference, 
they would drift away or break away from the British con- 
nexion. But the optimists prevailed; the preferences were 
abolished, the colonies were empowered to tax our goods, if 
and as much as they pleased, and Lord Elgin negotiated a 
Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the United States in 
1854, which seemed to timid observers to presage the loss of 
the future Dominion. 

Mr. Morrell holds that all this was inevitable if the colonies 
were to make self-government a reality. Moreover, he seems 
convinced that the old colonial system could not have been 
reorganized and improved. 

“Tt is unlikely that the more vigorous and independent of the 
colonies would have remained content with such a system, which no 
more than the new system permitted them to protect their own infant 
manufactures: it is quite certain that its continuance would have 


led to a clamour against the Empire, whose unity preferentialists 
then and since have been so anxious to preserve.” 


To Return to All That 


To Return To All That. 


Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


By Dr. A. P. Graves. (Jonathan 


Tu famous protesting question of Father O’Flynn, “ Cannot 
the clergy be Irishmen, too?” might be rewritten in favour 
of the class to which Dr. A. P. Graves belongs. ‘* Cannot 
the English be Irishmen, too?” The answer is that they 
certainly can. The Anglo-Irish, not now so prominent 
an element in Irish life as they used to be, produced some 
remarkable men, had many and various intellectual achieve- 
ments to their credit (including one of the most brilliant 
Universities in the world), and lived a jolly and self-sufficing 
life. Characteristically they were Protestants. The real 
dividing line in Ireland under the Union was not so much 
race as sect. In Ireland the division between Celt and 
Saxon or Norman is not so sharp as it is assumed to be. 
There are even ethnologists who pretend that the Protestant 
North of Ireland is in the bulk more Celtic than the Roman 
Catholic South. Without going so far as that we can fairly 
say that the Anglo-Irish, though they remained through 
the generations firm in their attachment to Great Britain 
and to Protestantism, were very real Irishmen. Nobody 
could mistake them for Englishmen. They got more valuable 
things out of life at a smaller price than any similar number 
of Englishmen could have done. 

Dr. A. P. Graves, whose father was Bishop of Limerick, 
is a distinguished Anglo-Irish man. Like so many of the 
Anglo-Irish he has done excellent public service. The 
British Army and Navy would have had a different history 
but for the Anglo-Irish. Dr. Graves devoted himself to the 
service of education in England, and he had the honour of 
being responsible for the introduction of organized games 
in elementary schools. Although he settled in England 
long ago his heart remained, and remains, true to the Celtic 
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legends, the folklore, and the ancient dances of Ireland. 
It is strange how strong a spell is cast on many of the Anglo- 
Irish by customs and sentiments and idioms which are asso- 
ciated with political ideas of which they formally disapprove. 
The present writer has never heard Irish rebel songs sung 
with more gusto than by Unionists. They were sung no 
doubt, if one may put it in a somewhat Irish way, with the 
singer’s tongue in his cheek. But how the songs were loved ! 
Everyone who understands this Anglo-Irish spirit will be 
responsive to the manner and charm of Dr. Graves’s book. 
It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the move- 
ments—literary, historical, archaeological, musical, educa- 
tional—in which Dr. Graves has taken his part. The book 
is full of entertaining anecdotes, some of them about famous 
men, but we shall not quote any. We prefer to send people 
to the book. 


The title “To Return to All That” makes, of course, an 
ingenious use of the title of that widely read book, Good-bye 
to All That, written by one of Dr. Graves’s sons. This 
deliberate adaptation may perhaps be taken as a sign that 
the father forgives much in the son of which he disapproves. 
Nevertheless, he is careful to correct him. He says that 
the change in his son’s outlook is “‘ due to the War and recent 
experiences.” ‘To these I impute his bitter and hasty 
criticism of people who never wished him harm.” In this 
chapter about his best-known son, Dr. Graves reproduces 
the vivacious War letters which were originally published 
anonymously in the Spectator. 


One other point must be mentioned as likely to be of 
special interest to readers of the Spectator. ‘* Father O’F lynn ” 
was published first in the Spectator more than fifty years ago. 
It was not published as a song with music till ten years 
later. Dr. Graves, describing the origin of Father O'Flynn, 
says :— 


“By this time I had begun to pick up Irish airs on my own 
account, airs to which the Kerry peasantry sang and danced. 
Amongst these was a Kerry version of the air called ‘ The Top 
of the Cork Road,’ which, as Sir Charles Stanford afterwards 
declared, was much finer than the Cork original. I had often 
danced an Irish jig to this tune, and one morning found myself 
whistling it as I crossed the London parks to my work in the 
Home Office. As I whistled, recollections of Father Michael 
Walsh rose to my mind, so that when I reached Whitehall they 
had woven themselves into my song of ‘Father O’Flynn.’ I do 
not think I had to alter a word of it as I wrote it down at my office 
desk before I began my morning’s work.” 


Fiction 
Different Kinds of Hospitality 


Rose Anstey. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Room in Berlin. By Gunther Birkenfeld, translated by 
Eric Sutton. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

John Merrill’s Pleasant Life. By Alice Beal Parsons. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Great Meadow. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
7s. 6d.) 

Castle Gay. .-By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 


Desire for escape from our own particular ruts is, I suppose, 
one of the chief motives of novel-reading. This being so, we 
can as well gauge the importance of a novel by measuring the 
amount of hospitality that it affords our minds as by any other 
method. Ina really hospitable novel the characters become 
our friends, and we share their lives so intimately that it is 
almost impossible to judge them. It is very difficult indeed 
to give an analysed opinion of Mr. Fraser’s latest. I am 
convinced that it is a little mad, that there never was—-more 
is the pity—such a person as Rose Anstey, but does this matter ? 
As we read, we are whirled away into a strange dream place— 
an Olympus-cum-Hampstead, in which Rose, a modishly- 
dressed goddess with long plaits down her back, shares a house 
with her landlady, her mother, and three rather remarkable 
men. Rose behaves exactly as she chooses; she lives by 
Olympian standards, while taking advantage of the modern 
conveniences of Hampstead. ‘* Don’t ask people to love you,” 
she says to a lover ; “ just please yourself with them, as if they 
were a sunrise or a wood. That’s what I do. And you don’t 
want to be a sunset for ever or look at the same wood.” 

It is a shock to discover that she is capable of being married, 
a bitterness to watch her subsequent lapse from sublimity into 


something that nearly approaches self-consciousness. I do 
not think that any analysis of Mr. Fraser’s methods would be 
in the least profitable. We can only be thankful to him for 
having decoyed a goddess into a Hampstead garden, there to 
take her shower baths in the rain. And so, too, any attempt 
to label Rose would be quite useless; we should need new 
words for her because she is a new being. All that she says is 
wise and apt, but it would be as foolish to praise her cleverness 
as it would be to applaud the punctual blossoming of a tree, 
We need new terms for Rose and we need new adjectives for 
Mr. Fraser’s—but what is it, a novel, a fantasy, or a madness ?. 

A very terrible hospitality is offered to us in A Room in 
Berlin, but if we have any sociological obligations we will accept 
the invitation. If Herr Birkenfeld wrote more pornographic- 
ally and if his book were more a novel and less a piece of 
propaganda, then probably its publication would not have 
been allowed. In it is described the life of a family who live 
in a single tenement room. The mother is a charwoman; 
her earnings pay for rent and clothing. The little food she 
can bring home from her employers’ provides the sole family 
meal, The eldest girl spends her earnings on herself. Every 
day the boy tramps the streets in search of work. Lenchen, 
the fifteen-year-old daughter, has nothing to do at all; she 
tries to be gay. Tragedy after tragedy takes place between 
the four squalid walls of the room. The eldest girl has an 
illegitimate child, the boy falls incestuously in love with his 
younger sister, the widow is ill and loses her work and other 
people take refuge in that one room. There is no ranting in 
this book which describes hopeless suffering in flat, slowly- 
moving prose. The beauty of some of the passages is only a 
foil to the soaking squalor of the general atmosphere. The 
lovely body of Lenchen is clothed in hideous garments, and 
not a bird’s short flight away from! the slums are the public 
gardens, where ** the tree trunks were dark and soaking from 
the storm, and the odour of rain still hung about them ; their 
leaves were green as in spring.”” The author offers his sole 
comment in the last terrible chapter when life had grown too 
terrible for the widow to allow her son to breathe any 
longer. 

There is a rather strange hospitality about Miss Parsons’ 
book, for as one reads of John Merrill’s life one has a queer sense 
of intrusion. He is so typical of the eternal stranger, the 
prosperous-looking business man whose kind we see every day 
in the streets, that as we read about his private affairs we feel 
rather as though we were prying into confidential letters. I 
do not know whether Miss Parsons has conveyed this atmos- 
phere consciously or not, but if so she has done it very subtly. 
John is not a particularly interesting personality. He is an 
able engineer, who has a house by the side of the Hudson 
river and who marries a pretty little fool. We do not become 
really intimate with any of the people in the book, but we are 
intrigued by them, just as intelligent flies on the wall might be 
intrigued. Miss Parsons is to be congratulated on the new 
position in which she places her readers and on her subtle 
interpretation of the word pleasant. 

Diony Hall, the heroine of Miss Roberts’ novel, has as few 
possessions as John Merrill had many. Whereas his life was 
arranged for him, Diony arranges her own. She was one of the 
Virginian pioneers who in 1777 followed a trail to Caintuck 
and settled at Harrod’s Fort. The story of her long journey 
and her remote, dangerous existence in a land that teemed 
with scalp-hunting Indians is well and economically written. 
Theclimax of her life, when she has to make swift choice between 
two men, is poignantly told, but I feel there is something 
lacking in the book as a whole. Iam sorry not to be able to be 
enthusiastic and feel I am missing something by not being able 
to accept the hospitality of this book. Yet, try as I did, and 
admire Miss Roberts’ work though I do, for me Diony remains 
a woman who lives an exciting life in a dull way. 

Mr. Buchan is an excellent yarner, though he has a rather 
irritating trick of manufacturing situations and a tantalising 
way of hurtling the reader into a new set of people just as they 
are beginning to be interested in another set. In spite of this 
we cannot help being amused by Castle Gay,and can enjoy all 
the thrills in the certainty that nothing too terrible will 
happen either to the undergraduates who take charge of the 
affairs of the newspaper magnate, or to the pretty girl, orto the 
foreign prince, or to his political enemies, or to any of the nice 
Scots whom Mr. Buchan describes so admirably. His is as 
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good a hospitality as any, for those of us who were ever 
adventurers become reckless again as we read. 
BarBARA EUPHAN Topp. 


THE INHERITOR. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 
ys. 6d.)—In The Inheritor Mr. Benson is very much himself. 
He shows the same enthusiasms, the same easy skill in 
narrative, the same interest in life. The sub-title of the 
book is “* A Story of Youth,” and this well describes it : 
though it is possible that the story will be more acceptable 
to Mr. Benson’s contemporaries than to the generation 
portrayed. Its chief characters are Steven, a beautiful but 
soulless and heartless undergraduate, and Maurice, a young 
don, who prefers undergraduates to his colleagues. We 
follow their fortunes from King’s to Cornwall. Steven 
marries :— 

“ He could hear footsteps now and then in the next room, and 
now and then a few words rapped out, and now and then a soft 
moaning sound. Then for a time all was silent, and the silence 
was broken by the noise, not of a crying child, but of something 
bleating.” 

Why it bleated, and why Steven had neither heart nor soul, 
you must read The Inheritor to find out. 

REDHEAP. By Norman Lindsay. (Faber and Faber. 
%s. 6d.)-—This story of adolescence in a small Australian town 
is not for every reader. Many will be repelled by certain 
of its details, if not by the author’s premises. Mr. Lindsay 
is not yet sure of his new medium, especially in the early 
chapters. He is too anxious to score; the writing is often 
flamboyant, over-emphatic, and facetious. Yet this is a 
very remarkable novel, alive with many kinds of beauty, and 
those who have strong stomachs are recommended not to miss 
it. Once he is fairly started Mr. Lindsay writes with admirable 
vigour and enjoyment. All his senses are active ;' he views the 
human comedy with understanding, tolerance, and a ferocious 
good-humour. Many of the scenes and characters in Redheap 
are unforgettable. ‘The old men, in particular, are brilliantly 
drawn. The whole book is like a hot summer’s night in the 
country near a town—with all which that comparison may 
suggest to the imagination. It will be violently liked and dis- 
liked, for it is an honest, vital, sensuous piece of work, informed 
throughout with a quality uncomfortably near to genius. 

A WONDER FOR WISE MEN. By Wallace B. Nichols- 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.)—We are here given a graphic account 
of Henry Tudor’s victory over Richard Crookback on Bosworth 
Field, and of his subsequent difficulties in attempting to enforce 
a policy of peace on England. Mr. Nichols suggests—and 
throughout the story he gives us no occasion for doubt— 
that at the conclusion of the long struggle between the Houses 
of Lancaster and York there was a certain reaction against 
war with all its misery and futility, The least that may 
be said for this historical romance is that it is never tedious, 
while such characters as Bishop Morton, Princess Elizabeth 
of York, Charles VIEI of France, and John Cabot, tend to make 
it extremely interesting. 

ST. PETER AND THE PROFILE. By John North. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)--Towards the end of this book, one of its 
young heroes says to the girl with the profile, ‘* You’ve been 
reading too many serial stories.” That accusation might be 
made against Mr. North, whose light bubble of a novel is the 
suspected outcome of magazine thrillers, easy comedies and a 
romantic heart. Yet light as it is, there is vitality in its 
frothiness and the tale of Miss Mellor’s adventures makes 
pleasant reading for a summer day. When we first meet her 
she is troubled by a headache and a ladder in her stocking, 
and is returning early from her office. She is accosted near 
the Greenwich Observatory by an elderly eccentric, who 
addresses her as Athena, makes a sketch of her lovely profile 
and writes some poetry on the back of her pay envelope. 
When they part, she goes to her home and he to his death. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss H. M. Cam, Girton 
College, Cambridge, for the following :— 


Questions on Pseudo-Biography 
Who were the historical prototypes of the following ? 
1. Vernon Whitford. 
2. Joseph Toplady Falconet. 
3. Lord Steyne. 
4. Lady Kitty Ashe. 
5. Mr. Flosky. 
6. Tom Thurnall. 
7. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
8. Flimnap. 
9. Mr. Bayes. 
10. Harold Skimpole, 
11. Zimri. 
12. Lord Bendish. 
13. Sir Gregory Hardlines. 


Answers will be found on page vii. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 88.) 

It Isn’t Far From London (Richards, 7s. 6d.) takes its title, 
of course, from the refrain of one of Mr. Alfred Noyes’ most 
popular poems. But Mr. S. P. B. Mais, who is at his best in 
this kind of topographical writing, extends the application of 
the phrase to regions far beyond Kew. We may lament, 
argues Mr. Mais, the modern influences that partially despoil 
the countryside ;° but there are compensations. ‘It is only 
on horseback or on foot that you can hope to recapture the 
elusive spirit of the real England”; but -railways, motor- 
*buses, and arterial roads, used as means for reaching suitable 
starting places, have greatly increased the area for rambling 
available to the City worker. Mr. Mais deals with the Penn 
Country, Oxford and Cambridge, the Cotswolds, the Thames 
Valley, Kent and Sussex, and describes a number of pedestrian 
excursions which any Londoner can do * easily and cheaply 
any day of the week.” Word-painting, information, humour, 
and. reflection are pleasantly blended in his pages, and the 
book has a contagious enthusiasm for the joys of tramping 
that should cause it to add many new recruits to the steadily 
growing ranks of the * hikers.” 

* * * * 


Lord Darling, who is equally conversant with literature and 
with law, commends the discussion of the case of Shylock v. 
Antonio in Mr. George W. Keeton’s Shakespeare and his Legal 
Problems (Black, 7s. 6d.).. The learned author shows that the 
case illustrates the separateness of the common. law and 
equity in Elizabeth’s days, and that Shylock’s bond would 
have been held good in the Court of Common Pleas but not in 
the Court of Chancery. Thus Portia’s preliminary admission 
of the usurious contract, followed by her triumphant demon! 
stration of its inequitable character, would, in Mr. Keeton’s 
view, have seemed as realistic as it was satisfying to an 
Elizabethan audience, which no doubt included many spend- 
thrifts. The book contains eighteen essays, and all are well 
worth reading. 

* i * * 


The steady progress of the National Art-Collections Fund, 
in these days of crippling taxation and bad trade, is fairly 
good proof that there are many patriotic art-lovers. The 
twenty-sixth Annual Report issued from Hertford House 
shows that the 551 members of 1904 had grown last year to 
11,439, subscribing at least a guinea apiece. The usual illus- 
trated catalogue of works acquired for the nation through or 
with the help of the Fund is more remarkable than ever. It 
includes the precious portrait of Richard If known as the 
Wilton Diptych, the Luttrell Psalter, the so-called ‘* Cornaro ” 
but more probably ‘“ Vendramin Family” by Titian, a 
Jacobean panelled room that may have formed part of 
Bunyan’s ‘** House Beautiful ” (Houghton, near Bedford), and 
other very fine things. There is still much for the Fund to do, 
now that all the remaining great private collections seem 
doomed to be dispersed. And its first duty is to save the 
wonderful Psalter and Hours of John Duke of Bedford fox 
the British Museum. 

* %* * 

In Mr. David Strang’s The Printing of Etchings and 
Engravings (Benn, 10s. 6d.) the whole process is described 
in elaborate detail. No step in it, from the setting up of the 
outfit to the flattening of the finished prints, is missed, and 
as Mr. Martin Hardie says in his Introduction the profound 
knowledge gained by the author by long years of experience, 
and here set forth for the first time, makes the book a standard 
work for future generations of etchers.. In illustration of 
its thoroughness, reference may be made to the list of twenty- 
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four imaginary prints and their method of treatment to be 
found under the heading ‘‘ The Wiping.” 
* * * * 


In the preface to the late Mr. Edward H. Smith’s book, 
You Can Escape (T. Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Edward 
Hale Bierstadt, who has completed the volume, writes :— 
** T have thought that this would be an excellent book to keep 
out of prisons, for as a practical handbook for the prospective 
escaper it has no equal.’”’ This description is deserved, and 
we would further recommend that all who fear the arm of the 
law should lose no time in learning what a mighty tool a 
buttonhook may be, how black bread can become wood 
substitute to conceal hacked beams, and where a file may be 
hidden. This collection of true stories of escapes from Ameri- 
can prisons make amazing and thrilling reading: in contrast 
to the prisoners’ skill the ** disappearing trick ’’ seems a childish 
affair. It is impossible, as one reads of the patience, courage 
and resource of men who have gnawed wood until their jaws 
‘were malformed, who have handled red-hot iron in their 
efforts to prove themselves insane, who have been recaptured 
after years devoted to the lore of escape, not to sympathize 
with all prisoners. 

* * * 


The present Marquis de Montcalm, a descendant of the 
‘gallant Frenchman who was defeated by Wolfe at Quebec in 
1759, the other day unveiled at Greenwich a statue of Wolfe 
by a Canadian sculptor, Dr. Tait McKenzie. It is of interest 
‘to receive from a Canadian scholar, Dr. J. Clarence Webster, 
a careful study of Wolfe and the Artists (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press). It is fully illustrated and includes good coloured 
reproductions of Schaab’s well-known portrait in the Duke 
.of Richmond's collection and of a less artistic but probably 
faithful portrait, by an unknown hand, which the author has 
discovered. Dr. Webster shows good sense in distinguishing 
the few portraits painted in Wolfe’s lifetime from the many 


executed after his death, whether from sketches or not. The 
-Manchester Art Gallery, for example, possesses an alleged 


portrait of Wolfe, ascribed to Gainsborough. Dr. Webster 
justly observes that Gainsborough could not have seen Wolfe 
at Bath as he did not move from Ipswich to Bath till 1760, 
‘the year after Wolfe’s death, and that the portrait is wholly 
unlike its supposed subject. Whether it is a “ splendid 
“example” of Gainsborough, as the author thinks, must be 
a matter of opinion. 


Finance—Public & Private 


Manufacturing Sunshine 


Nor by any means for the first time during the past 
decade, the Daily Express of last week had a le: ading 
article bearing the headline of “Cheer Up!” and the 
writer commenced by saying: ‘* Great Britain is suffering 
from a plague of pessimism which is far more devastating 
in its results than the worst epidemic of influenza.” And 
later he says: ‘‘The Americans once organized a 
national ‘ Swat that fly!’ campaign to rid themselves of ¢ 
pest. Let us —, that slogan into the English equiva- 
lent and organize a ‘ Sock that Pessimist !’ campaign.” 

This same roche and indeed, some other of the 
‘ popular ” newspapers, have very bravely endeavoured 
over a period of years to minimize “unfavourable points in 
the financial and economic situation, and to suggest 
that if only a brighter face were put on things there 
would soon be an improvement. Similarly, in the realm 
of politics, if there has been any determined movement to 
criticize certain evils in the situation such, for example, 
as extravagance in the Public Expenditure, our politi- 
cians have frequently, in the best oratorical manner, 
roused their audience by declaring that they have no 
patience with the man who declares that England is 
** down and out ”’; that there is plenty of life in the old 
dog, yet, &e. 


I 


Factnec Facts. 

In spite, however, of these constant exhortations to 
cheerfulness and in spite of reprimands to those who 
would dare to suggest that there are definite obstacles 
to be overcome before optimism can have full sway, the 
situation has admittedly become worse rather than 
better. Our Trade Returns, even when allowance is 
made for lower prices, have steadily worsened over a 
number of years; our railway traffics are disheartening 
to a degree, and investors find that Ordinary Stocks of 
English Railways have fallen by fifty per cent. within 
about seven years; unemployment figures are quite the 


worst on record, and the so-called Insurance Fund, out of 
which doles are supplied, is in such a condition. that a 
further £10,000,000 loan has to be authorized by Parlia- 
ment. With all respect, therefore, to those who are 
doing their best to manufacture sunshine with the 
very scant materials at their disposal, I suggest that it 
might be more to the point and might, in the long run, 
bring us more quickly into a land of sunshine if we “faced 
more promptly and courageously the actual facts of the 
situation and some of the causes of the present prolonged 
depression. 

I will pass over some of our main causes of trouble 
such, for example, as the Great War itself, the conditions 
in Russia and the slow recuperation of some of the 
belligerent countries in Europe, not because those causes 
are unimportant, for they are not, but because they are 
among the influences for which we are in no way respon- 
sible and over which we could and can exert very little 
control. Nor do I propose to discuss some of the more 
controversial influences such as Free Trade and Protection 
or international currency problems, though these con- 
ceivably may have played their part. I want to refer 
rather to those influences more directly concerned with 
human effort, believing that ultimately it will only be 
through human effort and human efficiency that we shall 
bring about a better state of things. 

CAausES OF DEPRESSION. 

Let me press my points in interrogative form. Having 
regard to all the circumstances of the “ase, Was it or 
was it not essential that following upon the Armistice 
the whole country should have been roused to effort 
in everything pertaining to industrial activity and to 
cheap production? Is it not a fact, however, that 
precisely the opposite note was sounded and that on 
the first Election following after the Armistice the 
workers of the country were encouraged to anticipate 
the early commencement of a golden age, with Germany 
paying for the costs of the War? Is it not also a fact 
that following upon the sounding of this unfortunate 
note and a long period of War profiteering we had a 
series of strikes which handicapped our manufacturers, 
lost us international markets, gave other nations a 
start in international competition, and paralysed effort 
in many directions? Is it not also a fact that, quite 
apart from strikes, the whole movement of Labour 
after the War turned in the direction of securing shorter 
hours of working and in many other ways contributing 
to the costs of production? Is it not a fact, too, that 
employers in many of our great staple industries dis- 
played a want of adaptability as regards their own 
methods, organization and machinery so that a system 
of rationalization which  to- -day is being increasingly 
recognized as imperative in many industries was fought 
against when prompt co-operation was needed? 

NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Ts it also not a fact that during the past decade, and 
especially during the past five years, increasing National 
Expenditure of an unproductive character has sapped 
the capital resources which should have been available 
for industry, the nature of the taxation, moreover, being 
of a character not only directly affecting industry but 
affecting the spirit of enterprise responsible for our 
prosperity in the pre-War years? Is it not a fact that 
the system of doles, however necessary as a temporary 
measure to relieve distress immediately following upon 
the War, has degenerated into a system which has 
encouraged the slacker at the expense of the industrious ? 

I am sure—and I have expressed the view now for 
some few years past in these columns—that until we 
have completely reversed some of the influences which 
I hold to have contributed to the present industrial 
depression, we shall remain in a slough of despond, and 
mere exhortations to cheerfulness will prove nothing 
better than a will-o’-the-wisp leading us on to a still 
deeper morass. 

NEED FoR Errort. 

This country is not down and out, but if it possesses 
one-half of the courage and grit which is attributed to it, 
then let that courage and grit be shown by facing these 
causes of trouble. When national economy is once again 

(Continued on page 110.) 
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“An Amazing Book ” 


THE PRICE 
OF VICTORY 


By J. D. Strange 


“Tt is the only War book I have 
read that intensely and accurately 
describes dctual battle. To read it 
is to understand War as it was 
when we knew it.” 

—OLIVER BALDWIN, M.P. 


THE DEVIL'S 
JIG 


By Robert Paye 


“A story of 18th century London, 
told with simplicity of construction 
and style that sets it apart from 
the general run of romantic novels. 
The discerning reader will find the 
fullest enjoyment in Mr. Paye’s 
amazingly rich character drawing 
and sense of artistic unity. Mr. 
Paye should have a big future 
before him.”—Sunday Referee. 


THE CHASTE 
MISTRESS 


By Constance Hagberg Wright 


A novel founded on the romantic 
story of Martha Ray, mistress of 
the 4th Earl of Sandwich. Mrs. 
Hagberg Wright has had access 
to new material and incidentally 
gives a vivid picture of social and 
political life in the reign of 
George IIT. 


"At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


7s. Od. net cach. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W. 1. 
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THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. A History, Analysis and Criti- 


cism of the Principal Theories which have sought 
to explain the effects of Trade Unionism upon the 
Distribution of the Product of Industry. 

By W. H. HUTT, Senior Lecturer in Commerce in the 
University of Cape Town. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. 
Cloth. 5s. 


MONEY, CREDIT AND PRICES. 
By JAN ST. LEWINSKI, D.Ec.Sc., Professor of 


Political Economy, Warsaw Academy of Commerce. 
Crown 8yvo. 156 pp. Many Charts and Diagrams. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
PART ONE.—THEORY: Are Prices Determined by 
Money?—Credit Policy and the Price Leve!—Is there 
a Quantity Theory of Money?2—PART TWO— 
HISTORY: The Genesis of Peel’s Act—The Contro- 
versy Between the Currency and Banking School. 


DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY: 
A new Principle in Town Planning. 
Papers contributed by several authors, edited by 


HERBERT WARREN, B.A., and W. R. DAVIDGE, 
F.R.L.B.A. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 4s. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By B. G. BANNINGTON, Sanitary Inspector, County 
Borough of West Ham. With an introduction by 
Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. 330 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 

An analysis is here made of the organization and 
methods of the public health departments of local 
sanitary authorities in such a way as to be equally 
useful to the student, the official, and the public 
representative. , 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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and tare waur 


The Scots are proud of their country — and well they 
may be, “gang further and fare waur” is the way 
they put it. They add that you couldn’t fare better 
however far you went. For Scotland is a magnificent 
holiday land. 

Ask a man who has been to the Highlands where he 
is going this year. He will look at you — where else 
but Scotland he will say. 

Mountain, moor and glen — river, loch and stream — 
long days for happy tours — new strength for sport 
— Scotland! Scotland again and many times more! 
There is a whole continent packed into Scotland — 
a whole world of enjoyment — just across the border. 
Come and enjoy it! 


%& Send for these Holiday Guides? 


Send remittance for the holiday guides you want to Divisional Passenger Commercial 

Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 

Clanland — The Story of the Scottish Clans - 

The Track of the Royal Scot, Part 1 - - 
3) BS] 33 33 33 bb] Part 2 

The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs Romance of Scotland 
Scotland for the Holidays 


The booklet “IMS Cheap Fares’ containing an outline of the holiday fares to 
Scottish resorts will be sent post free, 


post free, 2/6d. 
post free, 1/- 
post free, 1/- 


CHEAPTICKETS You can get Return Tickets on the 
FOR LONG MS at a single fare and one-third 
for long week-ends. Available from 


WEEK-ENDS 
Tourist and Period Excursion Tickets throughout the Season, 


Friday to Tuesday. 





LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RLY, 
EUSTON & ST. PANCRAS 


Stay at LMS Hotels 
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the watchword of the Government of the day, when 
enterprise—and I apply that word to the capitalist 
and the industrious and_ skilful workman alike—is 
rewarded instead of penalized, when heads of certain 
industries, recognizing the gravity of the situation are 
prepared to combine and rationalize when such rational- 
ization is obviously necessary, when workers are prepared 
to give in return for the increased wage full value in time 
and work, then we shall begin to see a way out of our 
troubles and the clouds will begin to lift. They will not 
lift, however, so long as “ Government ” means nothing 
more than putting into power those who promise the 
masses of the people rewards and pleasures which it is not 
in their power to grant other than by inflicting injury 
upon the real wealth and vitality of the country. ; 


THe True Optimism. 
If to take this view of the situation is to be regarded as 
a pessimist, then this article must be regarded as pessi- 
mistic. Personally, however, my own belief is that 
it is only when the people of this country perceive the 
magnitude of the task which lies before them that the 
supreme and essential effort is put forth. When once the 
situation has been perceived, however, that effort has 
never yet been lacking, and the moment that this effort is 
forthcoming will be the moment when pessimism may give 
place to optimism. There are some lines of an American 
poet which, when lecturing on this subject of our indus- 
trial depression and problems, I am fond of quoting, and 
which I may perhaps be allowed to place at the end of this 
article : 
‘Never to sigh for a sunny sky, 
Nor mourn the gloom in vain, ° 
But to strain your strength the day’s whole length, 
In spite of the mist and rain. 
Never to look for a trout-full brook, 
Nor ask for an easy shot, 
But just for sand, a steady hand, 
And an eye that falters not. 
The finest tools, in the hands of fools, 
Are nearly useless things ; 
But the poorest kind, with a will behind, 
May fashion the thrones of kings.” 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Quiet MARKETS. 
We are now rapidly approaching the commencement of the 
summer holiday season, and it is scarcely surprising that 
markets should be showing a certain amount of lassitude. 
Indeed, allowing for the fact that we are within a fortnight 
of the month of August, dealings may be said to have been 
on quite a fair scale, interest, however, being still chiefly 
centred on gilt-edged securities. This, of course, is not 
surprising, because all the main factors in the situation, 
and especially the trade depression and the obscure outlook, 
tend to increase the volume of unemployed capital which 
is available for short loans, though there is not the same 
amount available for long-dated securities other than those 
of the absolutely gilt-edged character. Moreover, the foreign 
market remains under the influence of the unfavourable 
impression created by the weakness of the German Repara- 
tions scrip, which during this week fell at one time to 3} 
discount. The weakness was possibly accentuated by a 
knowledge of the favourable terms (to the investor) on 
which the Austrian Loan was to be floated; but, at all 
events, the weakness of the Reparations scrip and_ the 
flatness of Brazilian Bonds have imparted a weak tone to 
the foreign market generally. 
* * D * 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 

At the recent meeting of shareholders of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, the chairman, the Hon. William 
Pember Reeves, made some very interesting comments upon 
financial and economic conditions in New Zealand. The 
recent report of the bank made it clear that the absence 
this year of a bonus was not due to any great reduction in 
profits for the past year, but to a recognition of the need 
for conserving resources in view of the conditions prevailing 
in New Zealand. That point was made still clearer by 
Mr. Pember Reeves in his remarks at the meeting of share- 
holders, and he referred also to the manner in which New 








(Continued on page 112.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CABLES AND WIRELESS, LTD. 


EFFECT OF TRADE CONDITIONS ON TELEGRAPHIC 
TRAFFIC, 


MR. J. C. DENISON-PENDER’S REVIEW. 














Tue first ordinary general meeting of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., 
was held on the 15th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender (Governor and Managing Director), in 
the course of his speech, said :— 

This company came into being in April, 1929, as the holding 
company which brings together the ivaffic business of the Cable 
companies and the Marconi Co. (now operated by Imperial and 
International Communications, Ltd.), the non-traffic interests of 
the Cable companies (in effect a big investment trust business), 
and the research, manufacturing and licensing interests of the 
Marconi Co. 

ADVANTAGES OF AMALGAMATION. 

IT can understand stockholders who find they are securing a 
smaller return on their investment in Cables and Wireless than 
they were from the old Cable companies and the Marconi Co. 
expressing the opinion that the directors of both groups of com- 
panies were wrong in advising them to make the exchange. What 
would have been the position of the two groups of companies if, 
instead of coming together, they had. continued in competition 
with one another, with the Post Office operating the Beam System 
and with the depressed economic conditions throughout the world 
which have been experienced since the merger ? 

How beneficial the merging can be is well illustrated by the 
figures of the Post Office Beam services. For the first eighteen 
months of the period under review, when the services were being 
operated on our account by the Post Office, we lost £82,880, while 
for the last three months there was a small profit. The figures 
in both cases include the rental to the Post Office. 

The source from which Cables and Wireless derives its income, 
and from which it pays dividends, is the dividends it receives from 
the Cable and Marconi Companies. The Cable Companies have 
investment reserves from which they derive interest, and the 
Marconi Company has manufacturing and other interests from which 
it derives profits. To those are added the dividends these four 
companies:.receive Irom Imperial and International Communica- 
tions, Ltd. 

CoMMUNICATIONS CompANY’sS RESULTS. 

I come now to our communications business. The results are 
frankly disappointing. It is the usual experience that big results 
and the increased revenue cannot be looked for in the first year 
or two of the working of a rationalized business. 

It is certain that with a revival in trade there will be a revival 
in telegraph revenues, and the more rapid the trade revival the 
more rapid will be the improvement in our position. But until 
the revival takes place, I should be misleading you if I held out 
any hope of real improvement. 

You would expect me to say something here about the preference 
stock, since some doubt was expressed as to whether the preference 
dividend for 1930 would be secure. We have already issued a 
statement giving a definite assurance that this dividend is secure, 
but it appears to be suggested that the margin is so narrow that 
there is still some doubt whether by the end of the year our assur- 
ance would prove to have been justified. There is no room for 
such anxiety. The sources from which we expect to pay this divi- 
dend are: The Communications Company, the Cable Companies’ 
Investment income, after allowing for their debenture interest and 
preference dividend, and the Marconi Company—profits other than 
traffic. There is also available, if the necessity should arise, £200,000 
placed to reserve in the Communications Company, plus £123,863, 
the aggregate carry forward shown in the consolidated balance-sheet. 

Repvuction oF Rates. 

In spite of the effects of trade depression, pressure is continually 
brought to bear on the Communications Company from all parts of 
the Empire and by commercial organisations in this country for 
further reductions in rates. While anxious to reduce rates where- 
ever it is possible, it cannot be expected that they should be reduced 
below the cost at which messages are transmitted. 

The Communications Company is taking active steps to maintain 
its position throughout the world, and in this connexion I should 
mention especially the development of the wireless service with New 
York, by means of which it has entered into active competition for 
the valuable traffic between this country and the United States. 
I am glad to say this service continues to develop satisfactorily, 
the traffic for 1929 showing an increase of no less than 54.95 per cent. 
over that of 1928. This service is being further extended by the 
provision of two additional short-wave beam transmitters, which 
are now under construction for installation at the Ongar transmitting 
centre. This is our answer to those who ask why it is that while the 
American Telegraph Companies did well in 1929 we did badly. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE. 

In regard to traffic revenue, on which the prosperity of our com- 
pany must principally depend, we look forward with confidence, 
because we have faith in the future of the British export trade and 
the prosperity of the British Empire. Almost every one of the great 
exporting undertakings of this country is going through a bad time, 
probably the worst time within the memory of any one living. I 
refuse to believe for a moment that the present conditions are per- 
manent. What we are doing is concentrating our efforts, backed by 
a loyal and efficient staff, to put this business in a position to deal 
with improved trade, and, when it comes, to drive our vast enter- 
prise to success. 

The report was adopted after considerable discussion, 








Why is it the fashion 
to take the waters 
abroad—? 


Every year many sufferers 
go abroad to foreign Spas 
in search of health. WHY? 
All the year round one can 
obtain a British table water 
that is purer and more 
beneficial, and at far less 
cost. MALVERN is the 
purest natural spring water 
known. It contains no 
mineral salts harmful to the 
system, and it is almost en- 
tirely free from solid matter. 
It is better, cheaper, and 
it’s British. 
Write for the book of the Malvern Springs. 


NATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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Financial Notes 
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Zealand had been adversely affected by the recent new tariff 
arrangements both in the United States and in Canada. 
* is * * 
CABLES AND WIRELESS. 

In view of the disappointing financial results of the past 
year, a somewhat stormy annual meeting of the company 
was almost a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless, the state- 
ments made at the meeting by the chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Denison-Pender, were of a convincing and also of a fairly 
reassuring character, and in the end the resolution for the 
adoption of the report was carried almost with unanimity. 
Moreover, the general tone of Mr. Denison-Pender’s speech 
was one of confidence in the ultimate success of the merger. 

ES * * * 
LONDON ELEcTRIC SUCCESS. 

Evidence was afforded during this week of the readiness of 
the investor to respond to a thoroughly sound stock giving 
an adequate yield of interest. In the case of the offer by 
Messrs. Barings, Rothschilds and Schroders of London Electric 
Railway 5 per cent. debenture stock for £5,000,000, the 
amount was applied for more than five times, very large 
applicants only receiving about 10 per cent. of the issue. 
The stock is a full trustee security, but very wisely the 
sponsors responsible for the issue offered it on terms giving 
the holder a yield of 5} per cent. 

* * 


STANDARD Bank oF Soutit Arrica. 

South Africa, in common with other parts of the world, 
has seen a slackening of trade conditions, and that fact may 
be held responsible for the moderate decline in the deposits 
shown in the latest annual balance-sheet of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa. The profit and loss account, however, 
is thoroughly satisfactory, and the dividend is maintained 
at the increased rate of 17 per cent., to which it was raised 
a year ago, although the dividend had to be paid on a slightly 
larger capital. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 

We are informed that the Directors of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Company, Limited, have appointed Mr. Theodor 
Petersen, M.I.E.E., one of the Joint Managers, who has been in 
the service of the Company for thirty-five years, Assistant Managing 
Director, to a seat on the Board. - . 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW .ZEALAND, 
LIMITED 


THE HON. W. PEMBER REEVES ON CONDITIONS IN 
THE DOMINION. 





Tue fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this Bank was held 
on the 15th inst. in London. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves (the chairman) said that deposit 
and current accounts were £12,166,000 as compared with £10,567,000 
for the previous year, and on the other hand bills payable and other 
liabilities had decreased by £980,000. Coin, bullion, and cash were 
£169,000 higher, and investments now stood at £2,450,000, an 
increase of £220,000. Advances at £11,248,000 showed an increase 
of £886,000 ; they were well spread and a high proportion was in 
liquid accounts. In common with other banks they had to meet 
heavy demands brought about by increased imports, the fall in 
prices of their main exports, and the holding back of large quantities 
of wool from sale. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 

With regard to profits and their distribution, he felt that some 
explanation was due. He hinted last year that the board had the 
question of continuing to pay the bonus under consideration, and 
that, if they thought it necessary in the future, they would not 
hesitate to withhold or reduce it. It might be asked, however, why 
they had done so, for, although their net profit showed a slight 
reduction of £7,700, their actual trading profits for the twelve 
months had been larger and not smaller, so that, had they wished, 
they could have paid the bonus. 

Prices oF COMMODITIES. 

The answer was found in the general position of markets through- 
out the world. New Zealand was a producing country, the whole 
of whose export trade consisted of food, raw materials, and minerals. 
The almost universal fall in the prices of those commodities was 
bound to be severely felt, and. its duration could not at present be 
gauged with any accuracy. They might hope for better things, 
but they must prepare for a dull period. Moreover, they were 
faced by an almost certain increase of taxation, both in the Dominion 
and in England. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

.n¢ outlook for the present year showed very little hope of 
improvement so far as exports were concerned. On the other hand, 
the excessive imports might disappear ; at any rate, the figures for 
this calendar year, so far as they had them, showed that they 
tended to do so. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in. making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


“Come to Britain” 
IlI.—Ways to Attract More Tourists 


Last year, according to French official figures, 1,934,515 
foreigners visited France. The British figures appear to be 
steadily going up, for Mr. Clynes stated in Parliament in July 
that in 1927, 1928, and 1929, 205,348, 224,815 and 238,391 
alien visitors were given leave to land at ports in this country. 
What are practical methods to increase still further the flow 
of visitors to this country ? 

Mr. L. A. de L. Meredith, the General Manager of the Travel 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, spoke some weeks 
ago at Hastings, and made a number of shrewd suggestions 
well worthy of study. He pointed out that British advertise- 
ments too often emphasized the name of a particular town, 
without giving prominence to the fact that it is in the British 
Isles. Our foreign rivals almost invariably start with an 
invitation to us to visit France or Germany, and then give 
details of the particular district to. be ‘‘ boosted.” There is 
considerable ignorance abroad regarding this country. Many 
Germans, for example, think that England consists of London 
and the Isle of Wight ; many Frenchmen only know London 
and Folkestone ; and Americans go to Stratford, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh and often omit to visit some of our most delightful 
centres. k 

Advertisements should, therefore, make it clear that the 
particular place described: is in Britain. The parochial char- 
acter of much of our overseas publicity is due to the indi- 
vidualism of our holiday resorts. Some are so busy trying 
to compete with their nearest neighbours that:they forget that 
the first need is to persuade the foreigner to come to this 
country, and then to come to their town. This isolation is 
exemplified by the hundreds of separate guides that are 
published, and the trouble it is to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole range of resorts. I was asked recently to advise 
about a suitable seaside resort fora French family. There is 
no one book written in French giving briefly the names, the 
situation, and the chief attractions of all seaside towns. It was 
necessary either to send to Paris the cumbrous holiday guides 
published by the Southern, the Great Western, the L.MLS. 
and the L.N.E. Railways, or else to collect local guides of 
different ‘shapes and. despatch them all to the enquirer. 
Mr. Meredith wisely suggests the need for a single book in 
four or five or six languages that will give information about 
all the seaside resorts, and he suggests that this is a matter 
for consideration by the Conference of Health and Pleasure 
Resorts. <A similar book on Spas is also needed. 

Another shrewd proposal is that our resorts should recognize 
more fully the drawing power of well-managed events occur- 
ring at regular intervals. The festival at Oberammergau is 
probably attracting nearly half a million people this year. 
Goodwood with its races, Cowes with its Yachting Week, 
Henley with its Regatta, Malvern with its Shaw Festival, 
Southport with its Flower Show, and Richmond with its 
Horse Show all have reputations which are becoming world- 
wide. .‘‘ The success of a show one year is doubled by the 
advertisement it gives for a similar show next year and in 
years to come.” 

A practical suggestion tried recently by Brighton was 
that resident families should write to relatives and friends 
living abroad, and ask them to visit the old home town. 
This movement has been nicknamed ‘‘ The Return of the 
Exile.’ It provides the personal touch which is always of 
value. 

But above all, those whose prosperity depends on visitors 
need to plan together if they are to draw more travellers of 
the world to these islands. It is strange that the organizations 
representing our seaside towns, our historic centres, our spas, 
our hotels, our restaurants, our theatres, our railways, our 
at.tobus companies do not give at least a tithe of their annual 
appropriation for publicity to co-operative and central pub- 
licity. 

We are admittedly passing through a critical period. As 
two previous articles have tried to make it clear, Great Britain 
has exceptional attractions, but we have failed so far to be as 
successful as our friends the French in disposing of our invisible 
exports. 

It is probable, too, that in the past, either from lack of 
imagination or from ignorance, we have not always put the 
right goods in the shop window. Thus it is useless to advertise 
Test Matches in Canada or the United States, where cricket is 
rarely played. We need more imagination to appreciate that 
the average foreigner knows as little about the attractions of 
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Great Britain as the average Englishman knows about Latvia ; 
to: ASSETS EXCEED £60,000,000. tt 


more co-operation between local-and-national organizations ; 
more understanding of the point of view of the visitor and of 
the places and entertainments likely to be of special interest 
to him ; and above all, more personal effort on the same lines 
as the most successful visit paid by Lord Derby, the President 
of the Travel Association, to the United States this summer: 
Here are four practical ways of attracting more_ tourists 
that should be put into operation, given a little more common 
sense and less parochialism. Legislation will, however, cer- 
tainly be needed to enable local authorities to contribute toa 
central fund and to adopt other means, such as have been 
supported by foreign Governments for years past, in order 
that this country may have its share of the golden harv est of 
tourists. T 


Answets to Questions on Pseudo-Biography 

1. Leslie Stephen (Meredith, The Egoist). 2. Gladstone (Dis- 
raeli, Falconet [unfinished}). 3. Lord Hertford’ (Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair)——4. Lady Caroline Lamb (Mrs. H. Ward, The 
Marriage of William Ashe). 5. Coleridge (Peacock, Nightmare 
Abbey). 6. Edwin Chadwick (Kingsley, Two Years Ago). 
. Napoleon III (Browning, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau). 
8. Sir Robert Walpole (Swift, Gulliver’s Travels)——9. Dryden 
(Buckingham, The Rehearsal). 10. Leigh Hunt (Dickens, Bleak 
House). ll. The Duke of Buckingham (1628-87) (Dryden, 
Absalom and Achitophel). 12. Byron (Maurice Hewlett, Bendish). 
—13. Sir Charles Trevelyan (Trollope, The Three Clerks). 
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(DIRECT) 


















































LUXURIOUS NEW MOTOR VESSEL 


“INNISFALLEN” 


3,600 Tons 18 Knots 







5.55 p.m. Restaurant 
Boat Express from 


5 pom 








For Berths and Tickets apply 


TRAVELLERS LIMITED, 


EROS HOUSE, 29 Lower Regent St.,Piceadilly Circus, 8.W.1 
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You cannot afford to ignore | 
an immediate and certain 


Bonus of £30 


per cent. 








This is secured 
at early and middle ages under the 


Distinctive System | 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
‘he Ideal System for present-day requirements. 
giving full particulars will be sent on application, 
3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
EDINBURGH. 


A pa 

London (City) Office - - - - 

| HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, 
Funds Papert 


eCius 


\ 





Let the 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


help you to buy the House. 


Large funds are available on 
most favourable Terms. Last 
year over £12,000,000 was 
advanced by the Society mainly 
on Houses for Occupier 
Borrowers. Write for the Free 
Booklet “How to be your own 
Landlord.” 


HALIFAX 


TH E WORLDS LARGEST 


Building Sociely 


General Manager: 


Head Office: 
Sir Enoch Hill. 


HALIFAX, 
London Office: 


124, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Northern Ireland: 


14, DONEGALL SQUARE WEST, BELFAST. 





Ses RESERVE FUND OVER €£2,000,009. 3-8 

















can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 ie . = 
41 oF » 495 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stree, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bs ank’s bri A throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion cf New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are ‘received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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| BATTLE ABBEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


lines, with every care and 


Run on modern public school 
the Board of Education. 


comfort for pupils. Recognised by 
racing, sunny climate. 
Pupils prepared for entrance to Universities and careers when 


desired. 
Numbers limited to 100.- Fees £200 a year. 


All L eninrciaesiel on appneton. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL, 
“I appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets.” RD, P. 


EACH YEAR WE NE 
1,000,C000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A_ MILLION.’ 

Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Earl of. Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
__Life- Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, _London, W. C. 2. 
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| ‘BRACKENHILL SCHOOL - 
HARTFIELD, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS. ||: QUARTERLY REVIEW 
| : THE FREEDOM OF ENGLAND. By|SoME FORGOTTEN WRITINGS 

2 Sirk ANDREW Macpualt. Or Water Scorr. By 
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AN OPEN-AIR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 

Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdown Forest. 
Vegetarian. Careful individual training by well qualified 
staif. Nursery School run on ideal modern lines. Special 
attention given to health of children. Sun Baths. 


Write for prospectus. 








Tue Curse oF TRIAL By Jury.| W. 
By Ciaup MULLINS. 


Forbes Gray. 
THE JAPANESE SECOND CHAM- 


THe ARCHDUKE FRANZ FER-| ger. By H. Vere REDMAN 
) NA N . F . i. ). at ° “f N. ~ a 
Pegs pa en Stk THe PAassinG OF THE PRIVATE 
1 sihboliccanaded ‘| Pavace. By E, BeEresrorp 
3y LAanceLor LAWTON. od 
CHANCELLOR. 
THE QUESTION OF STAG-HUNTING. 
THe ScHooOL OF ENGLISH 


By DoucLas Gorpon. 

ENGLISH AND THE NEED OF AN 
AcapeMy. By J. Howarp 
WELLARD. 

Man’s Sout 1n War. By 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 

Deatu Duties or Lire Duties? 
By Henry Hiccs, C.B. 


Cuurcu Music. By Sypney H. 
NIcHOLSON, M.V.O., 
Mus.Doc. 

Tue WIsp0OM OF THE East. 

Tue Positl0ON OF THE COn- 
SERVATIVE Party. 

Some RECENT Books. 




















BE THE WEATHER 














FOUL OR FAIR, 








the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace Tue DuKe or Montrose, 
Bankers: Witt1amMs Deacon’s Bank, Lp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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THE ROUTE DES PYRENEES . 


offers you ithe opportunity of enjoying many holidays within a | 
Holiday. Travelling through the High Pyrénées you enjoy the 
wonderful mountain scenery which entrances all who see it. 





Visiting Carcassonne, the wonderful Walled Cité; Font Romeu, | 
the high Mountain climatic resort with its wonderful air; the | 
thermal resorts of Ax-les-Thermes, Luchon, Cauterets and 
Eaux Bonnes, with their healing waters, situated in some of the | 
| most beautiful spots in the Pyrénées; the Basque Country and 
its delightful coast (Biarritz, St. Jean-de-Luz, Hendaye, etc.). 
ot 
A LIFETIME OF HOLIDAYS WITHIN ONE SUMMER. | 
oJ | 
Further Information and Literature from:— | 


| THE MIDI RAILWAY OF FRANCE, | 
VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























Grey hair } 


is frequently due to under nourishment of the 
roots consequent on an insufficiency of the 
natural oil. A_ litthe Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
rubbed into the scalp every day will frequently 
restore the colour.. If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 
greyness. 

Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 
3/6, 7/- and 10/6. 
Use golden for fair or 
grey hair. 


av owlands 
a > Viacassar Oil - 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London. W.C. 1 

















WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 


HOLIDAYS? 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira Ist class £20, 2nd class £15. 
Canary Islands Ist class - - ~- £20. 
CRUISES to ANTWERP, 
ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly from London. 
13-14 days. Ist class fare - - £20. 
Write for full particulars to— 
Head Office: 

3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. <- = 


West End Agency: 
125, Pall Mall. S.W.1. 


NION-CASTLELIN 
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Publishing is said to be at 
during the summer. 


NEW BOOKS 


Last week, however, 
J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., received various 
quantities of forty-nine different books, 
each published for the first time. 
address is 350 Oxford Street, W. 1, and 
the telephone number Mayfair 1223. 


a standstill 






l-cwt. ADCO makes 
2 to 3 


rubbish used. 


Their 
































3S addition of rubbish with 


Sieandian i gy 
In a few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR 
STANDARD ADCO {°r« 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 
all leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55 Harpenden, HERTS. 





Make this into 


RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds; Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. ‘As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a heap, treating each fresh 


oe 
from 





ADCO 





(for lawn mowings and soft green re- 
fuse) 28lb., 4/6; 56lb., 8/-; lcwt., 15/- 
(for allother rubbish, brackenand straw) . 
6/3; S6lb., 11/6; lcwt., 22/-. | 
Cash with order. Stocked:by 











1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent away 
is year, owing to lack of funds, the 
numbers have had to be reduced by several thousands, and 


slum child. 


change. 
over 32,0C9 last year. 


consequently many, many more 


ARE WANTING 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, t'e better, by 
sending something to the EARL OF ARRAN 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, Lundon ? 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 





TO GO 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


(Room 4), 


description 
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Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued -and banking business of every 
i is transacted through the numerous. branches of the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

ee. £4,500,000 

ee £4,475,000 
£4,500,000 


jank 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as% 
p Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





FINANCIAL 


| AKGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 





Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrp., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 








PERSONAL 


NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in Kast bud 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. lf. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East. End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








be AND WORKS. Long years of endeavour. 
The faith of the builders of the new Middlesex has 
never faltered. £285,000. 
Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W. 1. 





} ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 








h.w. allrooms. No tips.—HEMMING, 34 South- 


DAILY.—Bed, Breakfast, Hot Bath. Constant 
5/6 
wick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 

A“ SECRETARY for Scottish Youth 

Organization, Headquarters, Edinburgh. Salary 


£400. Applications from men (preferably 25-40 years of 
age) interested in social service, should state age, educa- 
tion and experience.—Box No. 1630. 





NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


) PEee es 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required in September, 1930, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS holding the Teachers’ Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Candidates should state their 
experience in Junior Form work, and any qualifications 
in Needlework, Art or Singing. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Form of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk to the 
Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, and 
should be returned to the Mead-Mistress not later than 
Thursday, July 31st, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro, 
July 1ith, 1930, 


‘ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

to teach Latin throughout the School. Ability to help 

with games will be a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Form of application (which must be returned on or 
betore July 28th) may be obtained by sending a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the Head- 
Master, County School, Redruth. 

F. R. PASCOR, 
Seerctary for Kducation, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
July lith, 1939. 





er LL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Required in September, 1930, a Graduate Assistant 
Master, with two or three years’ experience, to be respon- 
sible for Physics up to Higher School standard, and to 
take some Lower Form Mathematics. Ability to help 
with Cricket or Music desirable. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Scheols. 

Form of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk to the 
Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, and 
should be returned to the Headmaster not later than 
Thursday, July 24th, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
July 15th, 1930. 





G HANG HAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS is 
REQUIRED for this School. Candidates must be under 
30 years of age, unmarried, possess the Higher Certificate 
of the National Froebel Union, and be registered with 
the Teachers’ Registration Council. 

Commencing pay, Taels 235 per mensem, plus a 
temporary cost of living bonus of 15 per cent. Agreement 
for three ye renewable at the end of each three years, 
if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. The 
value of the Tael may be taken at 1s. 6d., but exchange 
is liable to fluctuation. Assistant Mistresses participate 
in the Superannuation Fund. 

First-class passage provided, and half-pay. allawed 
during the voyage. Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom 
applications must be received as early as possible. 

MESSRS. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, 
London E.C.3, 










July, 1930. 


| IVINITY STUDENT, Graduate T.C.D., free till end 

of September, desires vacation post as tutor. Home 
or abroad. Keferences.—Apply C. W. Ryan, Rockery, 
Ilminster, Som. 





JERSONS wanted to write showeards at home. We 
: instruct you, supply work, and pay cash weekly, 
—GRANT GRAY, 5. 173, St. Albans. 








PPHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER IN GERMAN, Stipend, £300 per annum, 
Duties to commence September 29th. Last date for 
application, Wednesday, July 23rd. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 





ryXUTOR wanted immediately for Gregg Shorthand,— 
Miss Driver, Moorfield, Silsden, Yorks, 





TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the 
Patronage of the University Court becomes vacant by 
the resignation of Professor G. P. Thomson, M.A. 
F.R.S., on September 30th, 1930. 

The University Court will proceed to consider an 
appointment to the Chair on July 3ist, 1930. 

The salary proposed is £1,175. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University. 

The University, Aberdeen. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 








A UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
Z LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Kesi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
enee with training in administration. Appointments 
for. qualified students, Candidates will be accepted for 








Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


(continued ). 


far FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








| ge EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 


C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





G UARANTEED SALARIED POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Seerctarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MunrorD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046, 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 


ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thorough'y practical. 
I IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
4 ‘The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 


fP\HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 














DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :-— 
Professor Alexander L. Mellanby, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E, 
Associate Professor William Kerr, Ph.D., A.R.T.C., 
M.1.Mech.E. 
Electrical Engineering :— 
Professor Stanley Parker Smith, D.Sc., M.I.E.E., 
A.M. Inst.C.E. 
Civil Engineering :— 
" Professor George 
M.Amer.Soc.C, E. 
Mining Engineering :— 
Professor Daniel Burns, M.Inst.M.E, 
Chemical Engineering :— 
Professor of Technical Chemistry : Thomas Gray, D.Sc., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.I1.C. 

Complete courses of instruction are provided, qualify- 
ing for the Diploma and Associateship of the College 
and for the Degree of B.Sc., in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 

Composition fee, 25 guineas per annum. 

Session 1930-31 begins on Tuesday, September 23rd. 

Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Moncur, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 





MYRAINING SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


FOR 





Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates —Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


| Hsia aba’ Or LIVEKPOOL, 
SESSION 1930-1931. 





Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 2s. 6d., post free 3s.). 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 

AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
ADMINISTRATION (including Economics, Com- 
merce, Geography, Social Science, and Public 
Administration). 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND 
PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 














TAKE YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


ONA 


BLUE 
STAR 


CRUISE 


BY THE WORLD 
FAMOUS LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


New Scenes, Perfect 
uisine, Charming 
Society. 
NORWAY 


Aug. 23 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 


WEST INDIES 
Jan. 1931 


Early application secures choice 
of accommodation at lowest 
rates. Apply to 


BLUE STARLINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.I 
(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street; and Principal Agents. 












































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory for Public 
Schools. Scholarships and Exhibitions Winchester 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 gns. perterm., Vacancies 

for boarders only, Sept.—Apply Headmaster for pros. 





4VRENCH.—To mect the demand of parents seeking 
a comfortable home in which their sons may, 
following upon their Public School education, receive 
the best TULITLON in the FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Mr. WALTER WATNEY, an ex-Public School man, 
born in France, founded in 1925 an establishment, 
45 miles from Paris, on the best University lines. Vor 
this purpose the CHATEAU DE BOULAINS, situated 
12 miles from FONTAINEBLEAU, with 700 acres of 
wooded land, was acquired. Here, under _ ideal 
conditions, students receive the bestinstruction in French 
from highly qualified RESIDENT FRENCH PRO- 
FESSORS. Monthly examinations and _ progress 
reported. Only FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsory). 
Ages 16 to 20. Riding, tennis, golf, shooting, fishing, 
&e. &c. Open ONLY to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MEN. Students wishing to prepare for RESPONSIONS, 
CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, LONDON  MATRIC., 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE are coached by RESIDENT 
ENGLISH GRADUATES. The acceptance of a 
student is subject to a personal interview with him, and 
no application can be considered unless it is strongly 
supported by the candidate’s former Housemaster. A 
list of references (names of parents of past pupils) and 
a prospectus will be forwarded on request.—Apply, 
W.S. WATNEY, Valence en Brie (S. & M.). N.B—A 
special vacation course is held in August and September. 





\ J OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 


9() Gns. term. Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. School 








AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 


(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.C. 





7 Highlands.—Home School for a limited 

number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs, Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 











———S 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Saeueeteeee 
: : een SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH, 


_ Among the lovely hills of Yorkshire, standing high 
in its own grounds, with southern aspect, it occupies an 
ideal spot. ‘The School is @ small one, and 

an excellent Health Record, while the Educational side 
is thoroughly sound, leading up to Matriculation for 
the Universities. Fees are moderate. Girls are trained 
for Home Life, but are encouraged to work for an inde- 
pendent career. Principals: Miss BERTHA M. SKEAT, 
Ph.D., and Miss JESSIE AULD, M.Sc. Vice-Principal: 
Miss C. Gordon. 








IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 





ee MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH “BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
tIRLS. 


(Founded 1871. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 





RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acreg 
in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





WIT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
KD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





: ts DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 





Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





Sy HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER, 





rNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCLPALS, 





raENTWORTEH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, U.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and lIcaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Ltd. 





Collegiate Schools, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





| hg -Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 

pit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Confidence. Brochure for'd.—4101 Strand, W.C. 2. 





YCHOLARSHIPS.—Coach in vacation at L’Institut 
KD des Langues, 60 Mattock Lane, Ealing W. 13, for uni- 
versity or college. Principal: M. A. Petzsche, B.A. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
tA CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








Y¥CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





" DYM U T a 99 Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH *" 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. &. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


—— 
—— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
page TNE . 

UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
A copy of Writer’s Own Magazine (6d. monthly), 
Invaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address, 
‘Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S 














NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
I send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542, 











EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





JT ITERARY Typewriting caretully<promptlyexecuted. 
L MSs. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d, per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Sea. 





Ss. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
M copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
uv &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 





or A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
4? ALY) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinatir g hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “* Guide 8 ” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 





PUBLICATIONS 


TAILORING 





YEND YOUR NAME and address om post card for 
K current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers.. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W..CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1. 








ESTATE WANTED 


| ESIDENTIAL and Agricultural Estate wanted to 

purchase, which shows a fair return on the present 
rents, the purchaser’s wish being to retain the tenants. 
The property must be within 3} hours of London, and 
compact, and should not exceed 10,000 acres.—Particu- 
lars to be sent to MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W. 1. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
Ds robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 5.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








ARTMOUTH CADET.—Lady has several good uni- 
forms, fit boy 14.—Torry, Streat Rectory, Hassocks. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 2d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 34d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Vactory, Bristol. 








TOURS, &c. 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 
H September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
AAGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COs, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary, 
8p Albany Courtyard, Viccadilly, London, W. 1. 














SWISS RESORTS 
{ENEVA.—GRAN)D HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 


M ONTREUX, SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
p's hotel in best sit. Pens. from 15 franes. 








Bago roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pr.; boilers, 
63.— HURLEY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





| OASTING chickens & ducklings, 8/6, 7/6, 5/6 pr. 
tr’d. pt. pd.— Donoghue, Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 








APARTMENTS 


5/6 DAILY.—Bed, Breakfast Hot Bath. Constant 
0/0 hw. all rooms. No tips—HEMMING, 34 South- 
wick Street, Cambridge ‘Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. 














APPEALS 





\ TALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “‘ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


| <0 /6 DAILY.—Bed, Breakfast, Hot Bath. Constant 
2/D hw. all rooms. No tips —HEMMING, 34 South- 
wick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. W.2 








JOR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





HAxe YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Strect, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts:—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 





1 OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





| ga SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $275, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





FP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN, Comf, 
English Family Hotel ; quiet position, large park. 
Kursaal. ‘Terms from 9s, 


y Agger (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER. 
4 


Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors. 











BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 





AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN ‘from 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY'S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 





Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





k EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free.James St.Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 








I OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ’phone Frobisher 1234. 


LO apsiccaacoee NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield 




















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 

















TINHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 





* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





| OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golflinks. Tel.: Llo4. 





SS - HALL HYDRO. fest situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Liits, Radiators, 





h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 
ARMS HOTEL 


Ce ee 
Enlarged and modernized. 
Running water in bedrooms. 

CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. -Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and ec, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4¥ acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 





| agro a ge L CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
“4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’ Phone 4071. 





ey Well Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. ‘Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff, 


© AUSTRALIA 
Short Sea Route 
INTERESTING TOUR 
AMERICA 


New York, Washington, Chicago, Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Return tickets already taken are interchange- 
able for this route, 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET 
S-w:t 
Regent 802/ 


Accom- 








and 


201 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, W.C.2. 
Agents for: Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, Matson and American 

Pioneer Lines. 








‘DRIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire —ALLAN WATER 





HOTEL. Mod. elec, treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 











N -ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
py \ Hydro. For health, comtort and pleasure. 27) 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ec. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
. quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 





TPYORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s ** Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





rPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea- 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 





aS ee PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





hae ES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
. Istclass. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 


|) Telnaes 





INNS. 





Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEoRGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


y HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 63. 6d., or 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 
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The red ring where tyre wall meets 
tread is the hail-mark of the only British- 
built Super Tyre. 

The motorist who tries India Super Tyres 
for the first time is not taking a chance. 
With them he gets a definite twelve 
months’ insurance against all tyre 
damage beyond his control. 


Moreover, Super Tyre Service and Safety 
are so incomparably above ordinary per- 
formance that no motorist ought to be 
Satisfied with anything else. 


We make nothing 
but Super Tyres— 
one thing only— 
the World’s best. 


Test your Tyres 
every Friday. , 





Telephones: Bentley's, Telegrams and Cables: 


PY ey Codes } A.B.C. (6th Edit : 
Paisley 4141-4145. ; Ss sed Indiaowl, Inchinnan, Renfrew. 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain) LTD. 
INCHINNAN - : - SCOTLAND 
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